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aking The Country Unsafe For Thieves 


Practical Suggestions For Combatting Rural Crime 


There are few things that irritate the 
farmer more or cause him more losses, both 
in a small and a large way, than the various 
kinds of thieves. Mr. Thompson the author 
of the article on this page ts manager of the 
Prairie Farmer Protective Union which cor- 
responds to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Serv- 
ice Bureau. The Prairie Farmer is a mem- 
ber of our Standard Farm Paper Group. All 
of the farm journals in this Group have 
united their resources to protect and help 
farmers from one end of this broad country 
to the other. 

In New York State some very good work 
is being done by the New York State Federa- 
tion of Farm Bureaus to protect farm 
property from being stolen. But to make this 
protection more effective, the farmer himself 
must cooperate with institutions like the Farm 
Bureaus and the Service Bureaus of farm 
journals.—T ue Epirors. 


UTOMOBILES and hard roads 
have put the farmer and his family 
within the range of activities of the 
hardened crooks and thieves of the 

city slums. Gangs of thieves are driving the 
country by day locating farms from which 
to steal chickens, hogs, calves and implements. 
and on which they break into the homes and 
steal money, furniture and other articles 
having a sale value. A _ farm-to- 
farm survey has been made by 
Prairie Farmer in a great number 
of counties in Illinois and Indiana. 
In this survey the question has been 
asked, “How many chickens have 
you had stolen during the past 
year?” The totals are amazing and- 
convincing. 

In Whiteside county, Illinois, it 
was disclosed that during the past 
year 24,607 chickens had _ been 
stolen, 

In a total of ten counties in IIli- 
nois and the same number in In- 
diana the reports showed that 246,- 
942 chickens had been stolen during 
the past year. 

The survey further discloses that 
thousands of hogs and calves, thou- 
sands of bushels of grain and gal- 
lons of gas and oil, thousands of 
dollars worth of tools and small im- 
plements are stolen annually. 

Illinois and Indiana are not worse 
than other states. A recent report 





By D. O. THOMPSON 
Manager, Protective Union of the Prairie Farmer, 
A Standard Farm Paper 
from South Dakota tells of a farmer 70 years 
old who was beaten to death in a chicken 
house on his farm during the night when he 
went to chase away thieves who were stealing 
his chickens. Every mail brings in reports 
from Michigan, Ohio, Iowa, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, in fact, from every- 
where of lost property, and, in some cases, 
loss of life caused by thieves who are steal- 

ing farm property. 

These thieves work in gangs, and their 
work is thoroughly organized. ‘Their plans 
include the location of farm roads on which 
to make their get-away, places to hide the 
loot, methods and places of disposing of it, 
means of eluding pursuit and fighting their 
pursuers, and finally when they are captured, 
organized effort to forestall punishment, 





In our Eastern States such as New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts, the country districts are efficiently patrolied by the well 
organized and splendidly equipped State Police, and they serve admirably 
In protecting the farmer’s property. 


Stealing is so profitable that it pays for the 
thieves to organize on a business basis. One 
case selected from many proves the point. 
Three thieves captured at midnight on the 
roadside about 40 miles from St. Louis are 
now in the penitentiary. At the trial it was 
shown that they had sold to one poultry dealer 
in St. Louis 1,038 chickens from December 
29, 1925 to February 11, 1926. The smallest 
number they delivered at any one time was 
62; the largest number 114. In the 40 days 
they made 13 deliveries, averaging 80 stolen 
chickens each. 

In Grant county, Indiana, the McClintock, 
Bovie & Coffelt gang operated over a large 
territory and the record of loot stolen and 
sold by them includes nearly every article 
that exists on a farm. 

From Danville, Illinois, two gangs operated 
in a large territory in Eastern Illinois and 
Western Indiana. When the Hensling-Yoho 
gang of six thieves was caught, it 
was discovered they had 500 stolen 
chickens shut up in barns and sheds. 
Twenty-two coops were required to 
haul them to town. Two large 
loads of stolen drygoods, groceries, 
flour, tobacco, clothing and _pro- 
visions were found on the premises. 

Another gang, known as_ the 
Smith-Turner gang, worked on a 
wholesale scale and held _ the 
chickens on a small farm in the 
woods west of Danville. When they 
had enough chickens for a carload 
or part of a carload, they would de- 
liver them and ship them direct to 
New York. The police record of 
the members of these gangs shows 
them to be professional criminals. 

The Jungels case well illustrates 
the desperate character of many 
chicken thieves. Charley Haskins, 
who had been stealing chickens over 
a large territory, working out of 
Gary, Indiana, was discovered by 
Jungels and two neighbors Stealing 
chickens. Jungels commanded the 
thief to halt and in reply received a 
bullet through the chest, which put 
him in the hospital for several 
weeks. Rather than be captured. 
Haskins shot this farmer who has a 
devoted wife and four lovely chil- 
dren, the oldest of whom is ten 


(Continued on page 7) 
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A NATION- WIDE INSTITUTION 
or 745 DEPARTMENT STORES 


~~ 


Where Some of Our 745 
Stores Are Located 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ambridge 
Beaver Falls 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bradford 


Chambersburg 


Coatesville 
Du Bois 
Franklin 
Greensburg 
Grove City 
Hanover 
Indiana 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
McKeesport 
Meadville 
Monessen 


Mount Carmel 
Mount Pleasant 
New Kensington 


Oil City 
Pittston 
Pottstown 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Stroudsburg 
Titusville 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
Williamsport 


NEW YORK 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Hornell 
Ithaca 
Little Falls 
Newburgh 
Clean 


Onconta 


Rome 
Watertown 


OHIO 
Alliance 
Ashland 
Ashtabula 
Bellefontaine 
Bellevue 
Bowling Green 
Bucyrus 
Cambridge 
Chillicothe 
Circleville 
Conneaut 
Coshocton 
Defiance 
Dover 
East Liverpool 
Findlay 
Fostoria 
Fremont 
Galion 
Greenville 
Hamilton 
Ironton 
Lancaster 
Lima 
Lorain 
Mansfield 
Marietta 
Marion 
Mount Vernon 
Norwalk 
Piqua 
Salem 
Springfield 
Steubenville 


Washington 
Courthouse 
Xenia 
Zanesville 
W. VIRGINIA 
Martinsburg 
Parkersburg 


JCPenneyCo 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
















Gifts for the Entire Jamily 


N old friend is coming — bewhiskered, gift-laden, his flowing 

white locks glistening with crystal snowflakes from the icy 

North, Children, young and old—for Christmas makes children 
of us all—await his coming with joy. 


Let us help you make Santa Claus’ annual visit an inexpensive 
occasion as well as a happy one. It will be all the merrier because 
less costly. 


And you can be justly proud of your gifts. The quality of materi- 
al, timeliness of style and high standard of workmanship, embod- 
ied in all our merchandise, will render each of your gifts a worthy 
reflection of your esteem and affection. 


Our wide assortments will enable you to do all your Christmas 
shopping quickly, conveniently and under one roof. Toys, notions, 
wearing apparel from hat to shoe, for the man, woman and child. 
You will find our store a veritable storehouse of attractive holiday 
gifts—and our economy prices a boon to your pocketbook. 


A NATION-WIDE 
INSTITUTION- ( 
enneyUo 
* e DEPARTMENT STORES 























The Quality Sign 


on 
Steel 


Reputation, 
not claims, 
is your best 
assurance of 
value insheet 
metal. Two 
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heet Steel 


generations of farmers have known 
the famous old “GLOBE” trade 
mark as a sure quality sign on 
Galvanized Roofing, Siding, 
Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe, 
Ridge Roll, Culverts 
You are safe when you buy 


“GLOBE” Brand. 


Every farmer 


should have our catalog. Send for 


it today. 


THE GLOBE IRON ROOFING 
& CORRUGATING CO. 


Dept. 101 





Dept. 101 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
(2) 


You may send me your complete catalog. 


Name 





Addrese 
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More Egg Money 


Make $1000 a year from 300 hens, like 
others are doing. Poultry Tribune shows 
how ; explains brooding, culling, feeding 
management; monthly, 80-1 pages. 
> 
3 Months’ Trial q 5c 
One Doliar a Year 
Colored art chicken pictures suitable 
for framing FREE every other issue. 
Send stamps or coin today at our risk. 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. 42 Mount Morris, Ill, 


How to Make $5.00 
For Christmas 


See Page 7 
























Send For This Big Free Book 


This beautifully illustrated and instructive 32-page book is a text-book that you can- 
not afford to be without. It pictures and describes your orchard troubles and tells 
how to control them. It ins a comp spray program, simple and easy to 
follow —the same program that we follow successfully in our own orchards of over 
30,000 peach and apple trees. Free to any tree owner as long the supply lasts. 
ee ee oe oe = Please Write Plainly, or Print, and Mail Today = === = = — 
B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church Street, New York, Dept. 12 
Please send me your free 32-page book, “Bigger Profits trom Spraying”. 


My dealer’s name is 
Biles pect CORS6 $6 ccccccccccensnscecsssnvesesessccecscesececcsse GES eens 
My name is 
My post office is ... 
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The Harvest Is Over 


A Western New York Farm and 
Home Talk 
By M. C. Burairt 


HE apples are picked! And what a 
relief it is to have them all safely 
under cover! Many growers didn’t finish 
this job until November 20th and a very 
few still had apples to pick after this 
date. Judging from the apples that 
have been brought 
in since the freeze 
ten days ago, I be- 
heve that from 10 
to 15 per cent of 
the fruit must have 
been frozen. It 
shows little appar- 
ent injury, how- 
ever, and most of 
it has been packed 
for early sale. 
re Our own crop 
was about 5 per 
cent less than last 
year as picked from 
the trees. On the whole it was secur- 
ed with less waste than last year. Twen- 
ty Ounce showed 21% less yield than 
last year and Kings 43% more, while 
Baldwins were 35% less than last year. 
These percentages of yield of course, 
vary on different farms, but judging 
from our packing houses receipts and 
from reports I have had from others it 
seems to me that the actual pick of 
apples must be at least 5 to 10 per cent 
less than last year in this county. The 
pack will be still less proportionately for 
reasons already cited; waste, especially 
of fall varieties, failure to pack B-grade 
and 2% inch (for the most part) and 
greater diversion to canning factories 
and dry houses. This view will I am 
sure be supported by the December re- 
port of holdings in cold storage. 


Cabbage About All Harvested 


The cabbage crop too is practically 
harvested. This job has been the order 
of the day during the last week, on 
farms growing cabbage. Especially in 
the last few days has it been rushed to 
cover. In our own case we have ship- 
ped and put into storage more than thir- 
ty tons of this crop during the last five 
days. The price which has risen slowly 
but steadily since the harvest of late 
cabbage commenced has remained sta- 
tionary with some inclination to fall off 
during the past week. Fifteen and six- 
teen dollars per ton has been about the 
top price for shipment although some 
buyers have paid as high as twenty dol- 
lars for speculative storage. On the 
whole I believe that the crop in this sec- 
tion is yielding rather better than antici- 
pated. The yield per acre on the acre- 
age planted will average low because of 
drowning out in low places and poor 
stands, but where the stand is good and 
the crop uninjured by water as on high 
well drained land, the yield is heavy. 


Mcre Rain This Year Than Last 


It continues to rain, now with snow 
flurries interspersed. During the past 
week we have had two rainy days out of 
six, the remainder dark and cloudy ex- 
cept one when we had more or less of 
sunshine. Lest some one think I have 
exaggerated I am quoting from a recent 
statement of our local weather forecast- 
er at Rochester. Most of us thought 
that last fall was a wet one. It appears 
that this fall has been even worse. 

“A comparative table of rainfall in the 
last eighteen wecks, and the correspond- 
ing period last year, shows that there 
were 1.84 inches more rainfall this sea- 
son than last. The table was compiled 
by Meteorologist Jesse L. Vanderpool, 
and shows comparison of periods in both 
years extending from August Ist to No- 
vember 18th at 5 o'clock in the evening. 
The table follows: 





M. C. Burrirt. 


1926 1925 

PEE oc ncccccesccss 4.26 1.12 
September .........- 4.14 6.18 
October  ...csceecuce 4.42 3.40 
November .......... 1.61 1.88 
Fetal ceccccccccese 14.42 12.58 


While the results in inches of rain- 
fall do not look amazing, the fact that 
a pressure of 113 tons is exerted on 
every acre of land for every inch of rain- 
fall shows that two hundred tons more 
water fell the last eighteen weeks than 
fell in the same period in 1925.” 

(Continued on page 15) 
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A Question of Fairness 


HAD an interesting experience yesterday and 
I want to tell you about it before the facts 


and their effect upon me get stale. We have 
to carry compensation insurance. For a few 


ears we carried only those who had hazardous 
jobs, then I learned that the cost would not total 
much more if all labor was 
put under protection and I 
wouldn’t have to worry lest 
a man fell off a load of hay 
and a law suit be the result, 
and really I do feel more con- 
tented after the premium has 
been paid. 
The man who has charge 
of the bottling plant, hurt 





his hand 
while wash- 
H. ib. COUK ing bottles 


and he was 
summoned before the compensa- 
tion court and I was summoned 
also to appear which wasn't 
really necessary and I was quite 
disgusted to sit for four hours 
and listen because his was the last 
name called. After the court had 
adjourned, the experience and its 
lessons began to dawn upon me 
and I said to this young man, 
“There was the greatest lesson in 
fairness I have ever heard, and 
the time has been well spent.” 
The Judge had reasons to get 
out of patience for he said after 
a certain case had been passed, 
“If there were more honesty in 
the world it would be, better for 


There Is a Place for Sheep in the 


Some Worth While Suggestions on the Management of the 


HE prize sheep-letter contest in the 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST developed 

many interesting facts and valuable sug- 

gestions which may well be heeded by 
farmers in this territory who are thinking of tak- 
ing up sheep. Now that the reverberations of the 
contest are about over, I am constrained to say 
my say, as a sort of echo, as it were. 

It seems to me that there are many points of 
similarity between the farm sheep business and 
the farm poultry business. Both are profitable 
if conducted in a small way. Let the farmer at- 
tempt to increase either beyond a small flock, and 
he runs into all sorts of serious 
trouble unless he has special 
aptitude and has the capital to 
bring the flock to the size that 
will require one man’s time 
practically throughout the year. 

Sheep are curious creatures. 
Understand them and they are 
the least troublesome animals to 
care for. Neglect them; mis- 
understand them, and nothing 
will fill your heart with more 
woe or the farm dump with 
more dead carcasses. One 
Should never forget that a flock 
of sheep won’t roost in the 
trees, 


They must be protected 
against parasites, stomach 
Worms especially. Simple as 


can be if you are careful and 
do the dosing at the right time 
and in the right way. Full in- 
structions may be obtained from 
any agricultural college or from 

¢ Animal Husbandry Di- 


“How about our treatment of the farm land? 
Few of us have been fair with our pasture lands * * *. 
Are they uniformly well fed * * *? 


A Plow Handie Talk 
By H. E. COOK 


all concerned.” Everybody had a full chance to 
tell the truth and prove his case, but when there 
was no more use, he would quickly close the case 
saying, “the case is closed.” The carrier was 
given a like chance to defend himself and the 
company he represented, so long as he was fair, 
and every case had all the time necessary to be 
handled and decided in justice to all concerned, 
and yet no time was wasted. 

Of course the referee had had experience in 
such a variety of cases that evidently no new 
thing came before him. That was a parallel 


school to him that Farmers Institutes were to the 
People often wondered how such a 


workers. 











By GEORGE M. ROMMEL 


vision, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The dog menace is frequently cited as the main 
drawback to the sheep industry in the East, but 
it is no more serious in actual losses incurred 
than the predatory animal menace on the west- 
ern ranges. The western flockmaster herds his 
sheep into a corral at night that a coyote cannot 
get into, or builds a fence around his range that 
coyotes cannot get through. He uses a rifle 


freely and accurately. The farm sheep raiser 





A small flock well managed, le far superior to twice as many or more, poorly kept. 


Are we fair if we allow soil degeneracy .. .? 
Have we been fair to our dairy cows? 


variety of questions could be so quickly handled 
but the fact was that seldom did new questions 
arise until the “force” were pretty well trained 
to meet almost the whole list ‘of legitimate 
questions. 

The effect of that lesson has been growing 
on me. Am I as fair as that referee? I have 
had to admit that I am not and how much better 
I would get along if I was. As a farmer my 
training in fairness has not been as extensive as 
that of a business man who is constantly required 
to deal with all sorts of people and must gain their 
confidence or lose business. I deal with come 
paratively few people, my problems are largely 
with inanimate things and with animal life and 
my will becomes law in the case. Soil can’t talk 
back, and seldom will animal life refuse to ac- 
cept my judgment. When I put out eatables that 
are not good the buyer can leave me and usually 
he does because I have not been fair. Our dairy 
is known over a pretty wide ter- 
ritory for the quality of its milk 
and an extra price is charged and 
sometimes I wonder if we could 
not let up a bit and cut the cost 
especially when the out-go gets 
the start of the income. 

I shall remember this lesson 
of fairness. I hope, when I am 
tempted in the future, and the 
results are the same whether the 
fault is one of cussedness or 
negligence. 

How about our treatment of 
the farm land? Are we fair if 
we allow soil degeneracy to take 
place as mentioned by Mr. Van 

(Continued on page 8) 





East 


Fiock 


in New York can do likewise, although he must 
use more judgment and discrimination with his 
artillery. 

No coyote or dog will get through a well- 
built fence or woven wire 42 inches high, with 
two or three strands of barb wire on top, and a 
strand of barb wire on the ground, on each side 
of the posts, stretched tight and securely stapled 
to the posts. One wire on the ground will prob- 
ably keep dogs from digging through; two give 
double security. Fill all holes along the fence 
so that dogs cannot crawl under. The wires on 
the ground will prevent them from digging holes 
under the fence, they cannot get 
through such a fence as I have 
described if it is properly built, 
and only an exceptional trained 
dog will go over. 

The main trick in eastern 
farm sheep raising is to hit the 
market right. Too many of the 
lambs that go to market now 
from these farms do just the 
opposite. All lambs should be 
docked and buck lambs must be 
castrated before they are one 
month old. Lack of attention 
to these two details usually 
costs the shipper about $1 a 
head. 

The farmer can _ produce 
very early lambs, even getting 
them into the “hot-house”’ class, 
but this calls for considerable 
capital for equipment and feed. 

The most profit will be made 
by getting the lambs on the mare 
ket when the competition is 
lightest from other sections; 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Increase Winter Milk Production 


W' were in a farmer's barn recently at milk- 
ing time when he was lamenting the fact 
that the production of his cows had fallen off 
so much stnce he had put them into the stable 
tor the i 
thing he could do, the amount of milk had come 
down at least twenty-five per cent. If you mul- 


winter. He said that in spite of every- 


tiply this decrease, or even a smaller one, by all 
ot the dairies in the New York milk shed, vou 
can understand why there comes a shortage of 
milk at this time of the year and why it is so 


difficult to regulate production to fit consumption. 
Yet it is a job that astern 
to hold their markets. 


must be done it 
larmers are 
Consumption of milk in the cities does not 
vary materially from month to month The de- 
mand for milk is greater r, vet 
the production of winter milk in recent vears has 
not paid so with the result that it is a 
Dairymen must either meet this demand 
or see the dealers bring in the needed supply from 
territory. If the dealers do continue to 
go outside, they will establish permanent sources 
will regular competition with 


winter than eve 


well 


Scarcity. 


outside 


which 


pr 6 


come nto 


wers who are nearer these Eastern markets. 


Cole Schogl Bill Reduces Taxes Two Ways 


I have already explained one Way in which 
the new Cole Rural School legislation helps 


to reduce taxes in the small country districts. 
Phere are some of these districts where the new 
aid by the State is nearly double what it has been 
in previous years and in the great majority of 
districts this extra help is materially reducing the 
Tarmers taxes, 

There is still another way that the Cole school 
Jaws are helping farmers with their taxes. Be- 
fore this year high schools received fifty dollars 
tuition from the State for each non-resident pupil. 


But the actual cost to high schools for educating 
a pupil for a year ranges from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty dollars. Therefore, many 
high schools have been in the habit of charging 
extra tuition and in many cases this extra tuition 
has been paid by the small rural districts where 
the non-resident high school pupils live. 

Under the new law, there is provided by the 


S‘ste an equalization quota to high school dis- 


tricts which will give them about one hundred 
and twenty-three dollars for each non-resident 
pupil, thus making it unnecessary in the great 
majority of cases for them to charge surround- 
ing rural districts extra tuition for non-residents. 
This saving in many cases amounts to as much as 
the extra direct State aid to rural districts and 
it is a long step toward giving country boys and 
girls the same high school privileges that other 
young folks have. 

It is now becoming evident to farm people 
why AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has led the fight 
for this rural school legislation. 


A Friendly Visitor 

HE kind of a friend that all of us like to 

see come into our home for a visit is the one 
who is willing and glad to take “pot luck”, who 
visits with us about this business of life and living 
before the family hearthstone and who accepts 
and loves us as we really are. The ideal of 
\MERICAN \AGRICULTURIST is to come into your 
home on that same informal basis of friendship. 
We want to be more than “just another farm 
paper”. We want to make the men and women 
on our staff real, living personalities to you so 
that you will think of them each week as your 
personal friends ready to serve you in any way 
that they can as real friends should. This is the 
reason that we often publish the pictures of our 
staff and writers. 

It is because of this desire to get a little better 
acquainted with you that we have started a little 
department on the next page where both the 
publisher and editor will talk with you frequently 
about the things that are close to our hearts and 
in which all of us are interested. ; 

But it is a poor friend who does all of the 
talking, so we are asking you to talk back. If you 
do not agree with us, so much the better, but you 
may be sure that we will always welcome letters 
on what we are talking about or on any other 
subjects which may interest you. 


A War Memorial at Cornell 


ERHAPS the saddest of all the sad things 
that came from the World War was the 
rapidity with which the average citizen forgot 
what he owes to the millions of young men 
who gave their lives or their health or their 
chances for success in the world to win the 
war and to save the world for democracy. 
When we know how completely this debt of 
ours has been ignored and forgotten, we can- 
not blame the returned soldier for being cyni- 
cal and for wondering if the sacrifices of him- 
self and his comrades were not all in vain. 
Perhaps, though, our forgetfulness is only 
temporary, and in time we, or at least our 
posterity, will come to know and appreciate 
what the allied soldiers did for the world and 
for civilization. Already there are signs of a 
growing appreciation of our debt. All of the 
graduates of Cornell will be interested in 
knowing of the plans for adequate perpetuation 
of the names and deeds of Cornell’s sons who 
gave themselves to the country in the great 
war. A war memorial at Ithaca is planned in 
the form of two beautiful tower units connect- 
ed by a cloister to be erected on the campus. 
The names of all Cornell men who died in ser- 
vice will be engraved on tablets in this cloister. 
Cornellians and others who wish to register 
in a material way the appreciation of these 
Cornell heroes have an opportunity to con- 
tribute toward the construction of the war 
memorial, 





Change In Ways Of Milk Hauling 


VER since the modern business of selling 

milk to the cities started, the job of milk 
hauling from the farm to the milk plant has been 
a tiresome and costly one. Think what it has 
meant to dairymen of the last fifty years to make 
the trip every day in the week, including Sunday, 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, 


through almost impassable roads and all kinds 
of disagreeable weather in order to deliver the 
milk. 

But times change, and there is coming about 
gradually but none the less surely changes in this 
job of milk hauling. Read Prof. Ross's article 
on this subject on Page 9. 





Give Farmers on Dirt Roads Better Service 
W* are back at the old desk again after a 


little trip into the hill country. How 
rapidly the years roll around, and what great 
changes have come even in the past decade. 

No one can be a fair judge of conditions in 
the country by traveling the main valley high- 
ways and by visiting the farms located on 
these great trunk lines. Such farms have been 
vastly improved and are making progress each 
year, but the hill farms tell a different story, 
Great and radical changes have taken place in 
the big‘rural districts within even five years, 
3uildings are falling into ruin, the land is un- 
cultivated, and the conquering brush and trees 
are advancing. While in a way this change is 
sad, yet it probably is economically right. The 
curse of American farming is over-production. 
The sooner we stop wasting money and labor 
on land that ought to be growing trees the bet- 
ter it will be for everybody concerned. But 
this does not mean that all hill farms are poor 
farms and that all land off of the State road 
should be abandoned. 

One of the conditions that would surely lead 
to the abandonment of any such good farms is 
the wretched condition of the great majority 
of dirt roads. The average country road 1s 
much poorer than it was even ten years ago. 
After all, the great majority of farmers live on 
such roads. Is it not about time we began to 
give them a square deal? They have paid their 
full share for the building of the main State 
and county improved roads. Turn about is 
fair play. We urge upon all concerned the 
need of more time and money spent in making 
more passable the dirt roads. 

One of the kinds of improvement that we 
have noticed which should be used more ex- 
tensively is the repairing each year of small 
sections of country roads which, because of 
swampy or low conditions, are always in nat- 
urally bad condition. Every farmer knows of 
several such places that he always dreads to 
pass. In other words, fix the worst places first, 
and in general hold up for a time spending so 
much money on the main highways and give 
the farmers who live in the side valleys and 
hills a little more road service. 





Proverbs of Various Countries 


No man’s head aches while he comforts an- 
other.—Proverbs of Italy. 
.-< = 
If ye gang a year wi’ a cripple, ye’ll limp at the 
end o ’t.—Proverbs of Scotland. 
* * * 
Buy land that slopes toward the centre and 
marry a girl whose mother is good.—Proverbs of 
Japan. 


— 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


HE funny ideas that city folks get about 
farms and farmers are always a constant 
source of amusement to farm people. I heard 
a man say the other day that probably at least 
a third of the milk consuming public in New York 
City think that the milk they buy is actually pro- 
duced on farms owned by Borden’s or Sheffield’s. 
Sometimes, however, farmers are able to give 
visitors from the city some real information, and 
a better understanding of actual conditions in 
the country. Here is a sample: 

“Why are you running that steam roller over 
those fields?” asked the sweet young girl visitor 
of her farmer host. 

“Because,” he answered. “I’M RAISING 
MASHED POTATOES THIS YEAR!” 














———— 
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ews From the Publisher’s Farm 


ATURDAY wound up the last job of 
harvesting on the farm. We finished husk- 
ing a ten acre field of Cornell No. 12 corn. 
This field has already been inspected by 

Dr. Bussell of the State College, and we hope 
that if this corn passes a good germination test, 
it will again be certified by the 
New York Seed Improvement 
Cooperative Association, Inc. as 
good seed corn. We have taken 
a lot of trouble and care to grow 
this corn properly, and it cer- 
tainly gave me a sense of satis- 
faction as I saw our corn bin 
filled to overflowing with this 
prolific variety of field corn. 
Now we have completed our 
harvest, we are beginning to think 
of the operations for next Spring. 
In reading through a recent issue of the Dutchess 
County Farm Bureau News, I saw that acid 
phosphate could be bought in bulk at $10 a ton, 
f. o. b. Baltimore. This set me thinking as to 
whether or not we could not buy our fertilizer, 
ground limestone and spray materials now at a 
considerable discount. We could go to the bank 
and borrow the money at 6% and certainly make 
a handsome saving on our acid phosphate and I 
imagine also on our ground limestone and spray 
materials. Anyway, we are going to give the 
manufacturers an opportunity to quote us prices 
on these various materials and F will be glad to 
let you know in a later issue what results I get. 





Heary Morgenthas, Jr. 


¢ = «¢ 


S INCE our herd has been accredited as free 
from tuberculosis, the demand for our stock 
has certainly improved.. A prospective buyer 
visited the farm the other day and decided that 
he would like to have fwo or three of our young 
cows, and it was with a good deal of satisfaction 
that I was able to tell him that we had none for 
sale. With the improved prices for pure bred 
Holsteins combined with the extra cent a quart 
which we are receiving for our milk and cheap 
feed, we feel considerably encouraged and do not 
want to sell any of our good young cows at this 
tune. 
* * * 
WAS very much surprised to learn that there 
are less than one hundred and _ twenty-five 
registered Holsteins on yearly test in the State 
ot New York, of which eleven are on our farm. 
I believe that those of us who had sufficient con- 
fidence during the past year or two to continue 
making yearly records, will profit in the sale of 
our young bulls during the next few years. If 
a farmer can buy a bull out of a cow with a 
creditable yearly record, he is a good deal better 
off than buying a bull from a cow that has either 
no yearly record or possibly only a record for 
seven days. The Holstein breeders of New York 
State ought to take advantage of the new ruling 
of the National Association which permits them 
to make yearly records in Class “C” (two times 
milking, known as farmers class) with only one 
day inspection instead of two days inspection as 
in the past. We are permitted to have fifteen 
cows on yearly test, and we can get a one day 
Inspection for $8. This means that under the 
a iy we can put a semi-official yearly 
cord on a cow OS c ve ro 
breeders, dak Bie aces and ee be ye 
ad- 
vantage of this opportunity and get the most 


out of having registered cattle. 
Howry Th: b : } va 


Sayings oi Dr. John W. Holland 


Self-est : . 
“eit-esteem in a young man is the steam of 
ambition. F 6 








* *k * 


The troubles you make for others, others will 
Make tor you, 


If the nations would worship more they would 
warship less. 
* * * 
The man who runs a still is a traitor to his 
country, and to the corn. 
© * * * 
Milk sours naturally, men and women unnatur- 
ally. 
* * * 
“Moon-shine” is taking the sun-shine out of 
the hearts of many women and children. 





Then your apples all is gethered, and the ones 
a feller keeps 

Is poured around the celler-floor in red and 
yeller heaps ; 
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And your cider-makin’ ’s over, and your wime 
men-folks is through : 

With their mince and apple butter, and theyr 
souse and saussage, too! : 

I don’t know how to tell it—but ef sich a thing 
could be 

As the Angels wantin’ boardin’, and they'd call 
around on me— 

I’d want to ‘commodate 
indurin’ flock— 

When the frost is on the pumpkin and _ the 
fodder’s in the shock! 


From “When the Frost Is On The Pumpkin” by 
James Wuircoms Ritery. 


,em—all the whole- 





A Recipe For Happiness 





If I cannot have the things I like I will learn 
to love the things I have. 





Vi it \ X it 
ILLIAM, where are you?’ 

No answer. 

“William, I know you are up 
in that hay mow. I want you to 
answer immediately.” 

A boy’s rather defiant face appeared over the 
edge of the beam and looked down at his mother 
on the barn floor. 


T 


“William, come’ down here 
immediately. I know what you 
have been up to.” 

William climbed down and 
his mother, running her hands 
over his blouse, pulled out a 
little dime novel. Then taking 
him by the arm, she marched 
him to the house, lifted the 
cover from the kitchen stove, 
and consigned the “thriller” to 
the flames. 

“Now,” she said, turning to boy, “let me catch 
you having another one of those things around 
here and you won't get off as easy as this.” 

This incident happened some~ twenty-five 
years ago. Bill has been a man these long 
years and the other day he was laughingly tell- 
ing me this story. It set me to thinking of how 
parents of a short generation ago quite generally 
frowned upon any reading of a sensational na- 
ture, and of how times have changed in this 
respect. We have made a considerable amount of 
progress in many ways in the last few years, 
but not in the quality of our reading. All of us 
who have lived in farm communities can remem- 





E. &. Eastman 





America The Beautiful 


Katharine Lee Bates 


No other of our ballads has more of that rare 
combination of fine poetry set to beautiful music 
than “America The Beautiful’. Commit it to the 
treasure house of memory and thus always possess 
a stirring source of inspiration, 


O beautiful for spacious skies 
For amber waves of grain, 

For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 

America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law! 


O beautiful for heroes proved 
In liberating strife 

Who more than self their country loved, 
And mercy more than life! 

Americaft Americal! 

May God thy gold refine, 

Till all success be nobleness 
And every gain divinet 











the Editor 


ber that in every neighborhood years ago then 

was one to a dozen people of real culture whe 

could quote many of the classics from memory 

and who could argue intelligently on any great 

public question. They read only good literature. 
* * * 


ODAY reading is vastly more abundant, but 
43 is it as good? While we have many more 
readers, have we as much real culture either in 
city or country ? 

I am not one of those who are constantly 
preaching that the world is going to the “bow- 
wows”, but I confess I am a little concerned with 
the decline from the strict moral standards so 
generally adhered to and followed by the Ameri- 
can people of past generations. This decline is 
nowhere so evident as it is in the increase of 
sensational and positively putrid reading matter. 
I ride on the trains a great deal and I am dis- 
couraged by seeing’ the large number of people, 
especially women, who should be setting high 
quality standards, who read the sensational and 
tabloid newspapers. 

* * * 


TABLOID is not in the form of an ordinary 

newspaper but has the same shape as a larger 
magazine. It is printed on news print without 
covers and is about twelve by fifteen inches in 
size. According to Webster, “tabloid” means 
condensed, concentrated, and certainly the tabloid 
newspaper fits the definition, for it is difficult 
to see how so much sensational, blood-and- 
thunder, crime, sin and sex can be concentrated 
in the space used by these yellow sheets. 

The discouraging thing is that there are several 
of these publications and their circulation runs 
into the millions. No one can read this sort of 
thing from day to day without being affected in 
a general letting down of the moral tone. 

For weeks the great metropolitan newspapers 
have filled their front pages with the reeking 
stuff from the Hall-Mills murder case. When 
the real news valué died out, and the public was 
beginning to get a rest from this filth mongering, 
one of the tabloid newspapers went to New Jer- 
sey with detectivés and found more alleged evi- 
dence on which the case could be reopened and 
the newspaper columns filled again day after day 
for weeks with material that the Post Office De= 
partment a generation ago would never allow in 


the mails. 
* * * 


HEN there are the magazine stands. On a 

stand of any size in any city there can be found 
from twelve to twenty magazines that never 
should be allowed in a decent home and any one 
of which would make the old dime novel of 
twenty-five years ago blush for very shame. 

Yet we, the common people, accept and permit 
this stuff in our homes and in the hands of our 
children with utter indifference. Many of us 
read it ourselves, thus setting the example. Oc- 
casionally there is a little protest. In one city 

(Continued on page 10) 
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GRouP of men set out to figure costs on 
A an 80-acre electrified farm. Had electri- 
city paid this farmer? 

In the yard, power had been used for milk- 
ing, grinding feed, pumping and light. The 
power cost was less than 2% of the total re- 
turn. Out in the field—where seven crops 
were watered by electric pumps—the power 
cost was less than 3%. 

Then they came to the house. After some 
study, a small figure was put down for power 
costs, The return? They wrote: No return. 

But across that threshold, worn by chil- 
dren's feet, electricity cooked, sewed, washed 
and ironed, cooled the air and kept food fresh 
without ice. It gave a good mother more time 
with her children. It gave new comforts, 
stirred new hopes, made life more enjoyable. 


The Committee on Relation 

of Electricity to Agriculture 

ascomposedofeconomistsand 
engineers representing the 

U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, 

Commerce and the Interior, 

Amer. Farm Bureau Fed- 

eration, National Grange, 

Amer. Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, Individ- 
ual Plant Manufacturers, 

General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American 
Home Economics Ass’n., 

National Ass'n. of Farm 
EquipmentManufacturers, 
and the National Electric 
Light Association. 


Is this "'No return’? ? 


Ask jour light and power company to show 
you what electricity can do for your HOME. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. ¥. 
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’ Rarrows, Boars or Sows, 6 weeks old, $6.00 eact -SEPSSS 
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y at your depot, have pigs returned ot lay et Lowest Prices 
Safe delivery guaranteed. No charge f hipping Forty thousand home owners have answered our 
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0086 our money-saving offer on “REO” Cluster - 
lea, V-Crimp, Corrugated, Standing Seam, 
tainted or Galvanized Roofngs, Sidings, Ceil- 





ings, Wallboard, Paints, Ready-Made Fire-Proof 
Garages, Farm Buildings, etc. Permanent, easy 
to install, economical. 

BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own our own sheet mills and manufacture the 
Onished product. Not a dollar to divide with 
anybody. Edwards Roofs are weather-proof, 
lightning-proof, fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- 
Bary roofs, bringing big saving in cost. 

Write today! Get our low 
prices and free samples. Save 
F ot r f money, get better bey 
lasting satisfaction. 8k 
SAMPLES & qocee Som No. 162, o# for 
a! ook. 
Roofing Book THEEOWARDS mrc. co. 
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0 wv. to your depot. No charge for shipping 
r The are net pric If satisfactory, pay ex 
man, and if not, return at our expence 
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SLOVER HILL FARM, R. F. D. Box 48, WOBURN, MASS. 
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. We have an extra tion of pigs at present, 
either pure bred or breeds, and are prepared to chip 
f to 50 COD upproval If pigs are uncatis 
f arriva at your depot, return at my expense 3 
Safe delivery guaranteed—No charge for shipping crates— 

Ref. Tanner's Nat'l Bank 
A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., WOBURN, MASS 
Tel. Wob. 1415 Puts the OTTAWA 


Working For You 


Greatest LOG SAW Offer 


—lever made. One man saws 15 cords a day—easy. 
Falls trees, saws limbs. Make big money. Use ry rs En. 
gine for other work, Saws faster than 10 men. Shi 
from Factory or nearest of 10 Dranch Houses. Cash— Easy 
Terms. Write for 30-Day Triet Offer and big FREE book, 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Room 801-W Magee Bidg . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The European Red Mite 


A Fruit Pest That Can 


ARoraes pest has made its appear- 

ance in several western New York 
fruit growing counties causing a distinct 
rusty bronze appearance of the foliage, 
particularly the Baldwin variety of apple. 
The New England states, during the past 
five or six years, have become well ac- 
quainted with this European Red Mite 
which began to cause damage in 1920 and 
has spread rapidly to the principal fruit 
growing sections. The pest has also ap- 
peared in the Hudson Valley, New Jer- 
sey, portions of Maryland, Ohio, Michigan 
and the Niagara Peninsula. 

Shortly after the appearance of the 
European red mite, the Connecticut Ex- 
periment station started an investigation 
of this new enemy of fruit growing and 
published an exhaustive bulletin on its 
life history and the necessary methods for 
its control. The investigators at that sta- 
tion found that the old standard lime sul- 
phur spray in the late spring application 
was far from satisfactory in destroying 
overwintering eggs. Lime sulphur was 
found to kill scarcely more than half these 
eggs while other sulphur applications were 
found to be almost valueless. On the other 
hand the miscible oils have shown excep- 
tional killing properties on the red mite 
eggs as well as of scale insects and aphis 
to a degree. As a result of these careful 
tests and the experience gained at the sta- 
tion over a period of three or four years 
miscible oils, particularly those of heavy 
body applied to the delayed dormant period, 
are being widely used in the New England 
states and other seriously infested areas. 

Certain varieties of apple are quite 
seriously infested, notably Baldwin, Mc- 
Intosh, and Wealthy while Greenings dre 
not so seriously affected. Likewise plum, 
prune and peach trees are subject to in- 
jury. Peach trecs should be sprayed with 
miscible oil while in the dormant condition 
but plum and apple can be sprayed much 
later in the spring without danger if the 
oil emulsion is perfect and has not broken. 
This has been the experience in a number 
of states where oils have been used for 
several years and no cumulative injury has 
been observed by any of the Station work- 
ers where proper methods have been fol- 
lowed. 


Baldwins Last Through 
February 


About what date Is the latest that it Is 
safe to hold Baidwins in common storage 
In New York State?—T. R. H., New York. 

HIS will, of course, depend to a con- 

siderable extent on the place you have 
for storage. The weather also has some 
effect, but it is safe to say that you should 
not attempt to hold Baldwins after Feb- 
ruary at the latest. 


Successfully Storing Cabbage 
and Egg-plants 

ABBAGE and egg-plants are greatly 

relished at our house during the 

winter and early spring months. But we 

had always had trouble in keeping them 

successfully until a neighbor enlightened 


us on her method of storing which proved 


very satisfactory as they retained their 
crispness, color and flavor. 

To keep egg-plants for later winter and 
spring use gatlier them when dry, wipe 
carefully to remove all soil, then apply 
a thin coating of paraffin over the outer 
surface. Have ready 3 inch strips of 
cheese cloth, lay two of these pieces at 
right angles on a table, place an egg-plant 
on the cross pieces, bring the end of the 
cloth up to the top of the egg-plant and 
tie securely. Suspend about 2 feet from 
the ceiling of a cool, dry cellar far 
enough apart so they will not touch. 

Allow the cabbage to remain in the 
ground until near freezing weather. Dur- 
ing the middle of the day when all leaves 
are perfectly dry, cut the heads from the 
stalks, leaving on several good outer 
leaves. Wrap several thicknesses of news- 


Be Fought This Winter 


paper around each head then tie securely 
and suspend 2 feet from the ceiling in a 
cool dry cellar. Do not allow the heads 
to touch one another as there must be 
free circulation of air around each head, 
We have kept egg-plants and cabbage 
stored in this way until April and May.~ 
L. H. F., Mo. 





Length of Life of Asparagus 
Beds 


What Is the usual length of time that an 
asparagus bed is productive and profitable? 
—H. H., Pennsylvania. 

{oe is a tendency among growers 

now, to set asparagus closer in the 
row than formerly. This limits the pro- 
ductive life of the bed to about ten 
years, but allows bigger crops to be 
harvested the first few years. The 
length of life of the bed also depends to 
some extent on the care given the bed 
and the depth to which the crowns are 
set. A bed may remain productive as 
long as twenty years. 


County Talks | 


Chenango County Works for Dairy 
Unity 

HENANGO County dairymen are 

justly proud of the active part they 
played in the stirring days of 1916. 
Since 1920, however, unfortunate divie 
sions have crept into their formerly unit- 
ed ranks. Until recently it has not been 
exactly the thing for 
the Farm Bureau man 
to mention such words 
as “pool,” “Shefhelds,” 
or “league,” except in 
whispers. 

Early in 1926 things 
began to change. On 
January 27th our 
chief trouble was to 
find chairs enough in 
Norwich to seat the 
crowd which thronged 
the city hall to dis- 
cuss the milk situation. 

Since then we have had a committee 
of milk producers representing Inde- 
pendents, Sheffields producers, non-povl- 
ers and league men who have met sev- 
eral times. With an increasing depth of 
mutual understanding they have discuss- 
ed the future of dairy organization, have 
been to Utica together to the two unity 
meetings, have collected considerable 
data to lay before Commissioner Harris, 
when the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
brings him to Norwich and one of their 
number in the person of G. Mortimer 
Dimmick has been elected to the new 
Committee of 12. 

Meeting with Farm Bureau groups 
and with committeemen on membership 
work during the past two months, as I 
have done, I have found dairymen of all 
persuasions ready to discuss dairy unity 
openly and without restraint. ; 

In Chenango County there are 1- 
creasing demands to make the Farm 
Bureau the clearing house for exchange 
of ideas on dairy unity. We foresee a 
definite educational project developing 
along these lines. History is repeating 
itself. The sudden burst of enthusiasm 
and energy in 1916 was a burst of en- 
thusiasm and energy all right but it was 
not sudden. Ten years of preparation 
and gloomy desperation preceded it. 

If the mere talk of unity has the ef- 
fect of keeping western cream embar- 
goed and if the possibility of unity puts 
the fear of God into the dealers’ hearts, 
so that he is willing to pay something 
nearer to a just price—why should we 














K. D. Scorr 


worry? 

Here in Chenango County we intend 
to continue the cultivation of the spirit 
of unity until in the fulness of time it 
produces some rich and juicy fruit— 


K. D. Scott, Norwich, N. Y. 
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Making The Country Unsafe F or Thieves 


(Continued from page 1) 


years of age. On his hospital bed dur- 
ing convalescence Jungels said, “I could 
easily have shot Haskins first, but I tried 
to be fair and gave him a chance to sure 
sender. I was shot for my pains. I 
will pray for his soul, but I do not care 
what becomes of his carcass.” 

’ Practical methods of fighting this 
menace to life and property include 
active work along several definite lines. 

1. Full publicity in farm papers to 
methods of combatting stealing, and 
particularly to a record of capture 
and conviction of thieves. 

Rewards offered by farm papers and 
by local protective associations to 
stimulate effort to capture and con- 
vict thieves. 

Protect poultry houses and other 
outbuildings with locks, burglar 
alarms and a good dog. 

Organize local farmers’ protective 
associations to combat stealing. 
Such associations should be incor- 
porated under the state anti-horse 
thief association law and some of the 
members deputized. (In states hav- 
ing no such law one should be en- 
acted). Poultry dealers should be 
taken into membership where pos- 
sible. 

Mark poultry of members with spec- 
ial toe punch, paint or leg bands, 
and notify all nearby dealers of the 
association’s mark. 
.Secure passage of 
laws: 

(a) Requiring poultry dealers to 
keep a registry book in which 
shall be entered number and 
description of all poultry pur- 
chased, date, name, address and 
brief description of seller if un- 
known to dealer, and license 
number of car. 

Establishing q system of state 
police. 
7.Demand maximum penalties for 

convicted thieves, and oppose the 

parole of thieves after serving only 

a fraction of their_sentence. 

Local Protective Associations 

Because farms are separated, close co- 
operation of peace officers and farmers 
is necessary if chicken thieves are to be 
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(b) 


~ 


caught. Local protective associations 
provide the best form of cooperation 
among the farmers. Some states pro- 


vide in their laws that when ten or more 
farmers organize themselves into a pro- 
tective association, they may have cer- 
tain deputy sheriffs or constables ap- 
pointed from their numbers with power 
to arrest thieves. This is a wise law 
and should be extended to all states and 
strengthened in those in which such 
laws exist. 
Che form of organization is simple. 
cost is not excessive and the pro- 
tection is effective. Local organization 
rovides a sum of money which is post- 
ed as a reward for the capture of 
thieves. It provides a plan on which to 
proceed when thieves strike in the com- 
munity. It provides for patrolling the 
roads at times when the farmers from 
the community are away from home. It 
Provides organized effort in the prosecu- 
tion of criminals. Without it many 
would go scotfree. 
Indiana Licenses Poultry Dealers 
__ Thieves would not steal farm property 
if there were no one to buy it. Crooked 
poultry dealers aid thieves. Honest 
poultry dealers aid farmers and fight 
thieves. While honesty cannot be creat- 
ed by law, laws help to keep people 
honest. 


a 


_The Indiana law, for example, pro- 
vides that every poultry dealer in the 
State shall annually obtain a license from 
the county clerk. Where the law is 
complied with, this provides a place 
within the county where the name and 
address of every poultry dealer is re- 
corded. This list, in itself, is very val- 
uable when search is being made for 
Stolen chickens, 


The law further provides that every 
dealer so licensed shall record in a book 
kept for the purpose the name, address 
and description of every person from 
whom he buys poultry; he shall also 
record the date of the purchase, the 
number of birds purchased, the total 
weight, and a description of them, This 
is a wise law, but it should be amended 
to require that the dealer keep also the 
license number of the automobile or 
truck in which the poultry is delivered. 
Furthermore, this law should be en- 
forced. It can be enforced by strength 
of public opinion. 

Chicken stealing is a major crime. It 
is engaged in by gangs of hardened 
criminals, who are in it because it pays 
them better than stealing from little 
restaurants, clothing concerns, filling 
stations and homes in the cities. It pays 
them better and is less dangerous. These 
thieves deserve severe punishment. Fre- 
quently, prosecuting officials and judges 
show unwarranted leniency toward 
chicken thieves. When shown the great 
value of property stolen and the menace 
to life these officials become more alert 
and more vigorous in their prosecution. 


No Sentimental Leniency 
A brief filed with the pardon and 
parole boards, setting forth the menace 
and loss suffered by farmers and praying 
that the maximum sentence should be 


served, and no. sentimental leniency 
shown, will bring results. The attitude 
of such boards when presented with 


such a brief may be illustrated by the 
statement made by the pardon and 
parole board of Illinois: 

“The Board of Pardons and Paroles 
appeciates the necessity for protection 
of life and property wherever a man may 
reside, but especially in rural districts. 
Prowlers and thieves of any character 
should be kept at a minimum, and chick- 
en thieves and other law violators should 
receive adequate punishment. The 
Board realizes that hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars are lost annually by 
farmers of Illinois through organized 
gangs of chicken thieves and it will do 
everything in its power to uphold states 
attorneys and judges in cases of this 
character. The man who goes out with 
a gun to rob a hen roost is just as much 
a potential murderer as the man who 
robs a home or a bank.” 

People who work and save, who !éac 
honest and upright lives, have always 
been preyed upon by people who live 
by the sweat of someone else’s brow. In 
the past farmers have been relatively im- 
mune from predatory criminals. That 
condition is changing. That is why this 
subject is so important. Farmers can 
protect themselves effectively, and every 
community should be organized for this 
purpose. 





For Corroded Battery Posts 
GTORAGE batteries inevitably cause 

trouble by corrosion at the binding 
posts, especially the positive pole. This 
applies not only in the case of a radio bat- 
tery, but an auto battery as well. 

Remove the connecting wires and scrape 
and sandpaper both the wires and the bat- 
tery terminals to remove all traces of the 
bluish-green matter that collects. Then 
replace the wires and tighten the connec- 
tion securely. 

Finally, coat the wires and terminals 
ALL OVER generously with either vase- 
line or auto cup grease and you'll have a 





clean electrical joint for a long, long 
time.—B. Foore. 
The following figures indicate the 


growth of electricity in America: In 
1906 there were 3,024,509 Bell telephones 
in operation; in 1925, 16,935,918. In 1906 
American electric railways carried 8,424,- 
713,902 passengers; in 1925, 16,178,945,32I. 
In 1906 private industry generated 5,191,- 
200,000 kilowatt hours of electrical energy ; 
in 1925, 59,517,000,000.—F. C. H. 
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’ [want to Give YOU: 
¥ this new ENGINE . 
stole) Cala @ - 


Now. the WITTE ENGINE, 1% to 30 H. P., 
150,000 in daily world wide use, has many new im- 
provements and refinements, and owing to mass 
production, I am announcing new Lower new 
extra long terms, no interest. The WITTE develops 
more than rated power from almost any kind 
of fuel. Throttling Governor controls pow- 
er for various loads and enables the use of 
> cheap distillate. Has Valve-in-Head motor. 
Wico magneto. Semi-Steel construction. 

‘_ 5 Has fewer parts. Free from usual engine 
Low Prices trouble. Life 
New Improvements {7° *y": 
on World Standard durable, eco- 


WITTE ENGINES 2. 


gine made. 
WITTE Engines are sold the world over 


but tothe honest American farmer I give preferen- 
tial treatment—wholesale prices and easy terms. A fii 
reasonable payment brings this engine to you! Low 
balance split into easy monthly terms, 


The WITTE quickly pays for itself—starts easy— 
simple to run in any kind of weather—certainly a mechanical 
marvel, the product of 57 years experience in practical farm 
work. A real all-purpose engine—makes all farm jobs cheap 
and easy. Book also describes Sawing and Pumping outfits, 


FREE Si™ely send name today—no cost—no obligation 
for this interesting book, Get the facts about en- 
gines—even if you have my 



























Runs on Kerosene, 
Gasoline, Distillate, 
Gas-Oil or Gas 
Note These Points 


Square, Protected Tank, remov- 





og ca t Ww 
Only 6 of the 50 Special | offers; they will p— Aya | oe yg many 
WITTE Features make you mone ideas refinemen: tarts easy 
about making $500.00 to $1000.00 in the coldest weather. Special 
1—Medium Weight, Yet Dur- | ® ¥e8r with your power outfits. piston construction means more 
1 power for less fuel. Speed regu- 
2—Valves-in- Head. H ou R s peed — L to be used oa 
-—-~ von eae SHIPPING heaviest work. Takes the place 
f nes. Iron-Clad 


4—A Real Kerosene, Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline or Distillate En- 


SERVI CE Life-time Guarantee, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1807 Witte Buildin MANSAS CITY, MO, 
1807 peaee Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1807 Witte Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


gine. 
G—Perfect High-Tension Mag- [ 
neto Ignition. 
6—Self-Adjusting Carburetor. 









































Get after this one 


*5,00 to Y ou 


CHRISTMAS ! 





Ten of your neighbors will be glad to 
subscribe to AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST for one year for $1.00 each. Some 
will prefer to take the ‘‘OLD RELIABLE”’ 
for three years for $2.00. 

Sell $10.00 worth of NEW subscriptions 
between now and December 18 and $5.00 
will be yours for Christmas. 


You need no experience but you do need 
to start now. Write me and I will tell you 
how. 


E. C. WEATHERBY 
461 Fourth Ave. New York City 


Y @ @ ® @ 
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- 
For Real 


Protection 
and 


Comfort 



































Brown’ speacndacket 


The Old Reliable Working Garment 
Made in three stvles—coat with or 
without collar and vest—ot warm, 
strong knit cloth and cut to fit snug 
ly without binding. It will not rip, 
ravel or tear and can be washed with 
losing shape or warmth. 
in acceptable Christmas Gift 
worker, Ask your dealer 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY | 
Worcester, Masschusetts 


out 


for any outdoor 





- 











WALDORF FARMS | 


NORTH CHATHAM, N. Y. 


Offer tor sale Registered Guernsey 
bull calves out of prize-winning A. 3 
dams with 600-Ib. to 700-ib. records at 
orices farmers can afford to pay and 
on terms to suit the purchaser, 


> * o 
Accredited Herd 
> > a 


Oscar F. Kinney Clifford E. Greene 
Sup’t 


Owner , 
4 ail 


Wauban Farms Jerseys 


The Home of 














Gotpen Fern’s Noptes—Gorpen Ferns 
re for sale bull calves of a caliber | 
will interest the constructive | 
ler. The kind that will improv 
b th type and production. 
Herd is Accredited. 
MGR 


RAY L. WILLIAMS, . ° 
Ashfield, Mass. 


TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 

‘We are offering 20 heifers ranging from 3 
Mouths to 20 months old. Nearly all are 
from Register of Merit dams, and severa 
are already bred to a beautiful son of the 
White Cid. They are priced for quick sak 
‘Phone or write for more complete descrip 
tion. 





THE TAYLOR FARM 


Delaware Co. Stamford, New York | 





SPECIA BABY BULLS AT 
$50 EACH | 
30 to 50 day Gt. Grand of Oxford You'll Do, out 
4 me of my best cows. Will ship C. 0. D. on approval 
HERD ACCREDITED WATCH THIS SPACI 


HEDGES HOMESTEAD de ~ FARM 





East Derham, W. Y. . HK. Jennings, Owner 

PURE Best of breed 

BReo Jersey Heifers . 

of Ke f Merit cows; and sired by a 

oft com © n Spermficll’ Owl's 1 re 
\y  ¢ 

SHUGAH VALLEY FARM, Claremont, N.H 





BROADACRES GUERNSEYS on: | , 


ld bull calve st of bre ced in 


re Pg nay herd own 


eding T’r 
F. M. SMITH, SPRINGFIELD CNTR, N.Y. 


May Rose ae . 


c ! rt " Sow 


A. ™ KENNEL, RD 3 





! Calv red by G 
King of The May. $35 


1 heif Spotted P 


All reg ! 
HONEY BROOK, PA 





J 


5 Spring pigs $35 each. Some gilts 
oll to farrow in March and April $45 
each Als older sows and service boar 

f cham hip breeding $50 each. 
FORGE HILL FARM 
xm & & Newburgh, N. Y. 


AS our population increases and as the 
| amount of range land in the west de- 
is reasonable to suppose that it 
one of three things 
We must either 
m some foreign 


will be necessary to do 


about our beef supply. 


eat less beef, import it fr 


country or must ra'se more of it on eastern 
farms. Eastern farms cannot afford to 
raise beef cattle as the west raises it but 
tl i e evidence that under certain 
conditions beef cattle can be raised in New 
York state at a profit. The following let- 
ter from Professor Hinman of the State 
College will be of interest to anyone who 
has been considering the advisability of 
raising beeves. We will be intcrested in 
hearing from anyone who has had some 
experience with them. 
* * * 
| HAVE been deeply interested in some 
recent statements regarding the oppor- 


tunities for ‘ eef cattle here in the east and 
I can satisfactorily report that if inquiries 
may be a safe barometer, there 
is an increase in interest in this phase of 
Animal Husbandry so far as this state is 
concerned. 


taken as 


I thought perhaps the life history of two 
steers which we have recently slaughtered 
interest to you. Steer 


here might be of 


number one, a purebred Hereford, was 
born on this farm in April 1924. His 
mother has te my knowledge never had 


a mouthful of grain since she was a calf. 
He ran with her on University pasture dur- 
season of 1924 and when snow 
was brought into the basn with 


ing the 


came he 


the other beef c..ves and wintered on 
silage and low grade hay receiving no 
grain after he had recovered from wean- 
ing. In the spring of 1925 he was turned 
out to grass -vith a group of older steers 
and remained there until November 4th 
last, when :. was brought in and put in an 


open shed to be fed along with the other 


steers. 


Local Market a Good Outlet 


At no time from November 4th until 
he w laughtered on Februthy 8th 
did the group average more than seven 
pounds of grain per day and of course 
during the early part of the feeding period 
they were fed two pounds per day. His 
weight on February 15th was 1015 pounds 


and he dressed 598 pounds cold weight. 
We were offered 10 1-2c. per pound on 
foot for this steer by a local butcher. We 
are just wondering if this does not offer a 
profitable outlet for some of the roughage 
on our New York farms. 

Steer number 2 was bought in a carload 
on May 14th, of last year. He was al- 
lowed to run on the same pasture as the 
steer above mentioned and was brought 
up from the grass on November 4th.. He 


was slaughtered as our demonstration steer 


SWINE BREEDERS 
PURE BRED BERKSHIRES 














large sire and dam 
800-lbs. at two 





Weanling Berkshires 














HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFFRS ! is d lowa State Fairs. $15 
Whe n need lfalfa, timothy, clover hay or c. 0D WiAnT FARMS, Huntington Mills, Pa. 
! Als have a few 
registered tuber r te Holstein ser OLAND CHINA GILTS bred for spring 
fers at , vy, $60.00. Choice registered. Order 


fa 
now. Stanley Short, Cheswold, Del. 









For the treatment 


my Cut 
ndeasy \\ /\ 


rounded 


insert 
the trouble 

Three doz. Di 
} Medicated Ointme 
post paid. 
DR. H. W. 


MEDICATED 


and Brused T eats, 
\ Made of an absorbent texture capable of carrying the 
=, ‘Medicated Ointme 
, They heal the teat and keep it open. 


NAYLOR, VETERINARIAN, MORRIS, N. ¥. 


Dr. Naylor's 
TEAT DILATORS , 
of Spider, Obstructions, Hard Milkers, 


etc. 
nt into the teat canal to the seat of 


lators, sterilized and packed in jar of 
nt, $1.00. Sold by dealers or mailed 


Manufactured by 
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in connection with Farmer’s Week here on 
On May 14th he weighed 
435 pounds, on November 4th 1049 pounds 
His 
He 
cost us 8 3-4c. per pound laid down here on 
May 14th and was valued at the same price 
10 I-2c. a 


February 8th, 
and on February 8th 1184 pounds, 


cold dressed weight was 685 pounds. 


as the Hereford steer, namely, 
pound on February 8th. 


You see by the above that we have been 
able to make good gains and make them 
cheaply on steers purchased at the stock 
yards or produced on our farm—I. B. 
Animal 
of 


Professor of 


York State 


Asst. 
New 


Hinman, 
Husbandry, 
Agriculture. 


Colle ge 





By H. W. BALDWIN 
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Spinnerville Stock Farm, Ilion, N. Y., 
one of the more recently established 
purebred herds, is the home of Guern- 
seys and Holsteins producing Grade A 
milk for retail delivery in territory ad- 
jacent to Ilion. William Brennan is 
owner of the farm, with C. S. Heming- 
way taking active charge of farm and 
herd operations. 
* * * 


Coveney and Evans, breeders of Hol- 
steins at Walworth, N. Y., are finding a 
brisk demand for good individuals. Ever 
since their sale five years ago local breed- 
have formed a ready market for all 
the animals the herd can spare. 

* * * 


ers 


Allegany and Steuben counties, along the 
southern tier of counties in New York 
State, have earned a reputation as a sec- 
tion of clean, well bred Ayrshires. Buyers 
from the vicinity of Philadelphia, Long 
Island, and northern New York frequently 
come to this section for their selections. 
In a few hours or a days travel they are 
able to obtain a carload of type, good pro- 
ducing Ayrshires. The Ayrshires Breed- 
Club in these two counties have de- 
veloped this demand through the medium 
of an annual sale. 


ers 


* * * 
Bar None Ranch, Berlin, N. Y., the 
home of Bar None Clay Dutchess, New 


York States junior three-year-old record 
holder for Milking Shorthorns, is an 800 
acre farm extending one mile along the 
state highway in the picturesque Taconic 
Valley, at the foot of the Berkshires. Here 
is found a herd of Milking Shorthorns 
that at the pail and in the ring have proven 
themselves one of the outstanding herds in 
this country. One of the foundation cows 
is Grandview Jewel with a record of 14,000 
Ibs. of milk. Her daughter sold at the 
Springfield, Mass., sale in 1925 for $450 
to the Donald Woodward Herd, LeRoy, 
N. ¥., and was shown from coast to. coast. 
Grandview Jewel was first in her class at 
Syracuse and second in a class of 35 at 
Springfield in 1925. Bar None Ranch is 
also the home of the Ranch Tavern, located 








Mr 
gie the laddie a wedding present, I'l 
send him a pair o’ my homing Spoons. 

—Lire. 


MacAnprew: Weel, if I must 











Does Beef Pay in the East? 


New York Trial Shows Interesting Results— Gossip From the Barns 


in the center of the farm, on the road tq 
the Adirondacks through the Berkshires, 
It provides an attractive stop for tourists 
who would like to see champion Milking 
Shorthorn cattle in their native environ- 
ment, 

* * * 


Waldorf Farms, Chatham, N. Y., has 
the record breaking habit. Three new 
Guernsey champions in the Farmer’s Di- 


vision have recently been developed by 
Oscar F, Kinney, owner of the farm. 
Waldorf’s May Queen is the new record 


holder in Class DDD, (three and one-half 
to four years), by producing 6578 Ibs. 
milk and 384.9 Ibs. fat on two daily milk- 
ings. Waldorf’s Nancy, by producing 
9572.3 lbs. milk and 516.6 Ibs. fat, becomes 
the new worlds champion and state cham- 
pion for Class GGG (under two and ones 
half years). Waldorf’s Primrose is en- 
titled to seventh place in that same class 
by producing 6512 Ibs. milk and 409 Ibs. 
lat. 





A Question of Fairness 
(Continued from page 3) 


Wagenen in the review of early New 
York Institute men and the farm once 
the home of Col. Curtis? Someone was 
not fair with Kirby Homestead. Read 
the article once again on page one, issue 
October 16th, 

Few of us have been fair with our 
pasture lands and today we buy of west- 
ern cattle feeds to make up for the ne- 
glect and deficiency. Gossip says that 
the price of milk won't pay the cost but 
no one seems concerned because our 
own farms buy gas, oil and repairs for 
two cars, three trucks and two tractors. 
Some day I fear we shall have to be fair 
to the neglected pasture lands of the 
east. Setting trees will be the easy 
way and maybe the best way. 

Have we been fair to our dairy cows? 
Are they uniformly well fed and are we 
keeping those only that are a profit to 
us? Is it fair to allow disease to get a 
foothold until only the strong arm of a 
state can handle the problem. 

Are we fair to the villages and cities 
nearby, to allow idle lands to grow in 
area and consumers to depend upon pro- 
ducers many miles removed, to supply 
their food wants? 


Local Markets Neglected 


Personal investigation of the shelves 
of a rural grocery in our midst showed 
food stuffs from 44 different firms and 
only one within 100 miles of this storé 
and yet we are bitterly complaining of 
our markets and organizing to deal more 
effectively with those over 300 miles re- 
moved. Are we fair to our nearby com- 
munities? 

Have we turned our cows to graze 
for themselves, drawn their milk to a 
central point, dumped it into a vat and 
left it without further thought leaving 
the distribution and service to those 
who have no farm interests or sympathy 
for so many years that we do not know 
really what the consumers want? Have 
we been fair? Are we fair to our com- 
munities when we make investments in 
distant lands and go there for foods and 
wool and lumber, leaving our own prop- 
erties undeveloped? Are we as fair as 
this judge in the compensation court 
who made me think? 

Last but not least am I fair to the 
men who do our work when events get 
twisted: do I charge the trouble all to 
the men or do I take part of the blame 
maybe all of it due to faulty organiza- 
tion, poor equipment and a lack of 
smooth preparation for the work? 
Would I do any better than they do un- 
der similar conditions? Constant fault 
finding will keep any business stranded. 
Inspiration and confidence is what most 
of us need. Am I fair to our workers? 
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The Job ot Hauling Milk 


How It Is Rapidly Changing 


T a recent hear- 
ing before the In- 
terstate Commerce 
Commission, the New England Railroads 
which have been attempting to obtain a 
twenty per cent increase in milk and cream 
rates, offered an exhibit which showed that 
Central Territory milk and cream rates 
are considerably higher than New Eng- 
land rates. To combat this evidence, a 
survey covering the transportation of milk 
in the Chicago and St. Louis districts, was 
made at the request of the Producers’ 
Committee. Some of the results are in- 
teresting, both from the standpoint of re- 
cent advances in the methods of handling 
milk and from the standpoint of the effect 
of the high rates on milk transportation. 
During May, 1926, the 246 milk dealers 
in Chicago sold daily, 358,923 gallons of 
milk. Of this amount, 44.2 per cent came 
by tank car; 19.3 per cent by can truck; 
and 9.2 per cent by tank truck. Only 27.3 
per cent came by rail in bottles and cans 
which take the high rates quoted. The ac- 


By H. A. ROSS 


Abstract from Farm Economécs 


nomical method of 
transporting milk 
from country receiv- 
ing stations to city bottling plants. One 
unit, consisting ofa tractor and two 
trailers, hauls 3,900 gallons of milk 
daily to St. Louis at a cost of ap- 
proximately half the rail rate. The round 
trip of 130 miles takes about eight and 
one-half hours. 

Large quantities of milk are trucked 
directly from the farms to the city bot- 
tling plants in Chicago and St. Louis. In 
both these districts, the eight-gallon can 
is commonly used on farms. The truck 
rates average slightly higher than the rail 
rates but the latter do not show the en- 
tire cost of rail shipments. To the rail 
rate must be added the cost of trucking 
the milk from the farm to the railroad and 
from the city platform to the plant. 

The maximum haul for can trucks in 
the Chicago district was 120 miles one way, 
and slightly over 100 miles in the St. Louis 
district. The majority of the hauls, how- 








METHODS OF TRANSPORTING MILK USED BY CHICAGO DEALERS GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO THE AMOUNT OF MILK SOLD 








May, 1926 

Percentage of total supply 

Group Number Gallonsof Total galions —————-—-————— —- ed 
of milk sold sold daily Rail 

dealers daily per Tank Can Tank cans Total 

dealer car truck truck & cases 
percent percent percent Percent percent 
1 124 250 or less 16,308 —_- 73.6 -— 26.4 100.0 
2 75 251-1500 43,746 17.3 52.9 11.2 18.6 100.0 
2 26 1501-3000 52,855 22.7 31.9 10.5 34.9 100.0 
+ 21 3001 & over 246,014 56.5 7 9.2 27.3 100.0 
All 464 — 358,923 44.2 19.3 9.2 27.3 100.0 








companying table shows the different 
methods used by dealers of various sizes. 
No tank cars were used in St. Louis at 
that time but the four largest dealers, 
handling over 80 per cent of the total 
supply, received 76.6 per cent of their milk 
by motor truck and only 23.4 per cent by 
rail. In both cities, the trend is away from 
the high cost rail shipments of cans and 
bottles 

The use of tank cars in Chicago was 
stimulated by the requirement of the T. B. 
test for all herds supplying the city with 
milk after April 1, 1926. Many of the 
producers in the inner territory, where 
much of the milk was trucked to the city, 
failed to have their herds tested, and deal- 
far into Wisconsin to get an 
supply. The long haul empha- 
sux. the difference in cost between tank 
ear and can shipments, and many new cars 
were put into use. The longest haul was 
from Mason City, Iowa (361 miles) and 
the rate of 41 cents per 100 pounds is ap- 
proximately the same as the 140 to 150 
zone rate in New York for carload 
shipments in ten-gallon cans. 

Volume Needed for Tanks 

Approximately 140 of these tank cars 
were in use about Chicago or held in re- 
time the survey was made. 
The number of cars required varies from 
two to four for each shipping point, de- 
pending on the distance and the number of 
plants owned by a dealer. Each car con- 
tains two glass-lined tanks holding 3,000 
gallons each, or a total of about 51,000 
pounds. In 1924, the average amount of 
milk received at shipping stations in New 
York ranged from about 11,000 pounds per 
day in December, to approximately 20,000 
pounds per day in June, with an average 
of 14,000 for the entire year. When it is 
remembered that all of the milk going 
into Chicago is from T. B. tested herds, 
the intensity of dairying in these Wis- 
consin regions which were opened up 
within a month's time, becomes apparent. 
Some of these points furnish two and even 
three tank cars of milk daily. It is chiefly 
lack of volume that is retarding the use 
of tank cars in New York. 

The inner districts about Chicago and 
St. Louis which have hard roads, are meet- 
ing the high cost of rail shipments by 
increased use of motor trucks. For dis- 
tances up to about 75 miles, use of the 
tank truck appears to be the most eco- 


ers went 


2 
mM e 


mile 


serve at the 


ever, are under 50 miles. 

Because of the great distance between 
New York City and its source of supply, 
little milk can be trucked to the city 
bottling plants. However, with the net- 
work of excellent roads in the dairy dis- 
tricts, it appears feasible to haul milk in 
tank trucks from small feeder stations to 
a central shipping station where it can 
be sent to the city in tank cars. Whenever 
this is possible the cost of getting the 
milk to the city bottling plant should be 
materially reduced. 


Sheep Vs. Cows 

! have recently sold my dalry cows and 
gone into sheep. ! have had talks with 
different farmers on the desirability of 
sheep vs. cows, one man claiming that 
sheep will ruln meadows, especially timothy 
by grazing It too close. ! would like to 
have these questions answered through the 
American Agriculturist by farmers who 
have had experlence.—V. C., New York. 

HE=P are closer grazers than cattle, 

and where the grass is short, and the 
weather dry, there is no question but what 
damage may be done to grass. We would 
think that this danger would not be great 
if care is taken not to overstock the past- 
ure or meadow. 

Some of the finest pasture we have ever 
seen had carried sheep for many years. 
Where sheep are running, the pasture looks 
more like a lawn. They keep the weeds 
down, and the droppings are such that 
they do not smother the grass in spots as 
cows do. 

In considering the relative merits of 
cows and sheep, it will be necessary to 
consider the probable profit from each, as 
well as the experience one has had with 
each of them. Sheep raising is considered 
to be a more extensive type of farming 
than cows, that is with the same amount of 
land, less labor and less profit will be se- 
cured from sheep than from other types of 
farming. Sheep are commonly raised on 
cheap land, though in the eastern states 
many are kept as a side iine, because they 
work in well with o...er farm operations. 

We would be glad to get some letters 
from men who have had experience o.. 
this question —M. J. S. 





Expenditure of $1,800,000,000 will be re- 
quired before one-fourth of the farms in 
the United States can have electric light 
and power service.—F. C. H. 
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Make Cows Pick Up 


= give more milk 


OR all-winter Milk profits, 
without interruption, most 
cows need more than simply 
good food. The sudden change 
from tender pasturage to dry, 
hard-to-digest feeds is too much 
for them to overcome—without 
aid. Part of the expensive diet 
simply GOES TO WASTE. 
And this wasteful milk loss 
NOW! Take several of your 
poor milkers and give a table- 
spoonful of Kow-Kare with the 
feed—note the almost immedi- 
ate improvement in the milk 
pail. It’s those ADDED quarts 
that boost your milk profits. 
You'll be amazed at the con- 
vineing proof of the Kow-Kare 
aid to increased milk flow. 
Kow-Kare has a direct, positive, ac- 


tion on the digestive and assimilating 
organs. It enables them to carry a 


heavy load without a break-down. It 
builds greater vigor into the cow while 
it is putting more milk into the pail. 
A single can of Kow-Kare will ration 
one cow one to two months, depending 
on the dosage you deem necessary. 
It’s a small investment to pay for 
profit and health insurance. 


Treating Cow Diseases 

For Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, 
Abortion, Bunches, Scours, Lost Ap- 
petite, etc., Kow-Kare is your one sure 
remedy. It attacks these diseases by 
quickly building up to robust health 
the organs where these troubles origi- 
nate. If you have never tried Kow- 
Kare, ask your neighbor. Kow-Kare 
has a well earned reputation as a 
profit-maker and a money-saver in 
the cow barn. 

‘For cows about to freshen, Kow: 
Kare provides just the strengthening 
aid needed to bring cow and call, 
through without costly disorders and 
loss of production, Feed it two te, 
three weeks before and after calving, 
it costs little, brings sure results. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc., Lyndonville, Vermont 


Makers of Kow-Kare, Bag Balm, Grange Garget Remedy, American Horse Tonic, ete. 


Feed dealers, general stores, druggists have 
Kow-Kare—$1.25 and 65c sizes, (Six large cans, 
$6.25). Full directions on can. Mail orders sent 
postpaid if your dealer is not supplied. Our valu- 
ablefreebook on cow diseasessent free, onrequest. 


KOW-KARE 


FAMOUS CONDITIONER 


OF MILCH COWS 




















paper. 








YOUR COWS 


Losing Their Calves 
Ifthey are, you arelosing money! 
Youcan stop this loss yourself 
AT SMALL COST \ 
Write for FREE copy of ‘‘The 
Cattle Specialist,’’ our cattle . 
Answers all questions asked during 
the past thirty years about this trouble in cows. 


Let us tell you how to get the “Practical Home Veterinarian”, a Live 
Stock Doctor! Sock, ettheutecst. Veterinary advice FREE. Writeus tonight 
about your live stock ailments, A postal will do. 

Dr. David Roberts Veterinary Co.,Inc., 197 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


4 
» * 





HOMESPUN TOBACCO; $i°50'.en's2.50. 
Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25, ten $2.00. Pay when received. 
Pipe given, satisfaction guaranteed, 


FARMERS UNION - PADUCAH, KY. 


| When writing to advertisers be sure ‘@ 
mention the American Agriculturist.- 
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Better Prices 
for Your Butter 


‘‘Dandelion Butter Color’’ gives 
that Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


churning add 
teaspoonful to 
of cream and 
out of your churn comes 
butter of Golden June 
“Dandelion But 


Bef. fore 
one-halt 


Pe atta 
f — 
= Ped 

4 
& 


each gallon 


{ 


shade 





drug or grocery stores. Write for FREE 
SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & Richard 


son Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 


UGH OF RAT 


[Race 
MARK 












The Old Reliable Exterminator 


Usedthe World over, formany generations, 


to kill rats, mice and noxious animals. A 
sure way to doaway with dangerous pests. 
Safe to handle. Sold by general stores and 
druggists. 25c, 50c a box. 


E.S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J 














Ship Your Heavy Fowl Now 
” ae“ pov sam ange en 
when ever e shit N n 

ches “ 
price ( nvince 


thin . our ased ¢ 


Write for wformation taas Ps, ef 
BERMAN & BAEDECKER , Inc. 

West Syaenington Market 
New York City 


N. Y. 








pose of commu cate with 


W. D. POWER & CO 
33rd Street New York City 


601 W 








> 








SHIP YOUR EGGS) 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


$5 Greenwich St., New York City 





small syment¢ 


; ver¥ attractive prices NOW Pror mpt return 
Ni lw ne efer to Dun or Br Ship oe 
pour next case. ZENITH BUTTER ‘4 EGG CO., 

170 Dwane St., New York, W. Y. 





100 Acre Equipt. Farm 
And Money-Making Business 
‘ & ¢ ed, milk f A t r 








r ! ‘ $ 
foo ¥ ty , , : 
‘ rt STROUT FARM AGENCY, 255-R, 4th Ave, Mew 
York City 
f 7 
lf There ie Anything That You Wish 


To Buy, Sell or Trade 


Advertise in the 
Classified Columns 


OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


{ a 


__— --—— -- --- --- 














ter Color” is purely vege- 
table, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional food laws Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn't color 
buttermilk Absolutely 
tastele . I arye bottles | 
cost only 35 cents at 


; 


from | 


- F ggs, ee rs in your ae ry bring | 
7 


| 
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| The only change in the December prices 


American Agriculturist, December 4, 1925 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 


HE following are the December 
prices for milk in the basic zone of 
201-210 miles from New York City. 
Dairymen’s League and Non-Pool 
prices are based on milk testing 3.5%. 
Shefficld prices are on the basis of 3%. 
press Sheffields and Non- 


At time of going to 
been established and we ere 


Pool prices had mot 

quoting November prices until mext week. 
» 
c e = 
© co g 
ES os a 
>» a 
io Es c? 
ya eo . 
c@ cs co 
Ou oo Zo 

Class 

1 Fluid Milk $3.10 $2.95 $3.10 

2 Fiuid Cream : 2.20 

2A Fluid Cream ....2.36* 2.35 

286 Ice Cream . 2.46 

2C Soft Cheese 2.41 

3 Evap., Cond., 


Milk Powder, 

Hard Cheese 2.10 

Butter and 

American cheese .Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter and American cheese. 


- 2.15 2.15 


The above prices in each class are not 
he final prices the farmer receives. The 
final price received from the dealer is the 
iit of the weighted average. 
*Class 2A price shown includes 15¢ per 100 Ibs. 
vhole mal if mo pF le distribution +s 





The base price without skim value 


of skim 


Hard Cheese 2.25 2.10 2.15 


is In Class 3, which has been advanced 10c. 
The League Class 1 price for December last 


year was $2.80 for 3°> milk. 
Interstate Producers 
Phe Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 


receiving station prices or 
farmer in the 201 to 210- 
pe 


for 3% 


nounce the 
the price to the 


mile zone from Philadelphia 
nulk $254. In the 101 to 110 mile- 
wne, the pri is $2.64 The October 


surp lus price oat 3% milk is reported as 
$1.81 per cwt 


i 


BUTTER GAINS AGAIN 
CREAMERY Nov. 23 
SALTED Nov. 22 Nov. 16 1925 
Higher 

| than extra 52 -52'> +4 2-52 51 -51'2 

Extra (92 sc) 51'2 - 50! 2- 

| 84-91 score 40 -50 391 5. 50'. 44 -50 
Lower G'd's 38 -39'> 38 -39 42! 2-43! 2 
Che butter market has made another 
‘ nee our last report and for the 
time this season has exceeded last 
On the 22nd creamery 
ctr were quoted at 51 Chis price 
represent the top the market 
ached since our last report, for on 
19th, 92 seore creamery reached 52c. 
We have had the ame strong active 
irkct that characterized our last re- 
port. On the 18th trade was so active 
that the price was bid up to 51%ec and 
19th it went on to 52c. However, 
advance strained the position of 
rket slightly and on the 20th it 
ettled back to 5l'oc 

Receipts of fresh butter have been 
emely heht and as a conse quence 
ve DecNn active Dbiader ior sup- 
| t uid cecivers of butter 
( ig to take care of their 
la ‘ T ! ew of these lm- 
d stocks. However, outside trade has 
d diitcult filling its requirements. 
vinowsly the shortage of fresh butter 
en responsible for a heavy drain- 

n st good According to the 

rent, the withdrawals of butter 
between November 12 and 

‘ " r4 l 1 pounds, 
lion pounds heavier 

vals during the same 

j (I ‘ ] this places 

t mer position and al 
ive the row threat of 

1 ele the situation 

to be rong enough to maintain 

vel When the market 

1 n 52¢ to 51'ée a slight 
! t parent here 

CHEESE MARKET STEADY 
STATE Nov. 23 
FLATS Nov. 22 Nov. 16 1925 

Fresh fancy .25 -25'> 25 -25' 3 25!.-27 
Fresh av'ge — -_— — —— 24! 5-25 

| Held fancy ..25' 5-27 25! 5-27 27 -28 

| Heid av'ge ..24 -25 24 -25 25! 2-26! 

| chee | d teady and 

| i exactl the Same a they were 

| at the time of our last report. The mar 

| ket vhole is firm. The situation in 

it West is mw ae although heavy 

l C vanadii cheese has served 

lu old storage holdings to a 

t! ( reserve are now almost 

7 =. 8, se of fast vear The 


make in Wisconsin is still running be- 
hind production, of a year ago and New 
York State flats are scarce, especially 
those of the highest grades. There is 
little or no fresh state cheese arriving. 


NO CHANGE IN EGGS 


NEARBY Nov. 23 
WHITE Nov. 22 Nov. 16 1925 
Selected Extras ....79-80 79-80 74-75 
Av’ge Extras ....... 76-78 76-78 72-73 
Extra Firsts .......- 70-75 70-75 66-71 
PERS cp cccccvccceess 65-67 65-67 60-64 
Gathered ....eeee+es- 45-73 46-73 50-71 
Pullets ....caccee0e--40-48 40-48 40-53 
BROWNS 
FARGY ccccccesgecece deere 67-72 72-75 
There is no material change in the 
egg market since our last report. In 


some parts of the market there is a ery 
about a scarcity of high grade fresh eggs 
in the west. However this element is 
not of any great consequence. There 
are apparently a great number of eggs 
coming in to take care of the trade with- 
out any serious effect on current quota- 
tions. It is interesting to note that 
prices are slightly above those of a year 
ago except in the case of fancy browns. 

Nearbys are becoming a little more 
plentiful but accumulations as yet are 
not of any consequence, at least not 
enough to cause even a flutter in the 
market. 


THANKSGIVING POULTRY SELL- 


ING WELL 

FOWLS Nov. 24 

Nov. 23 Nov. 16 1925 

Colored 28-31 28-31 28-35 

Leghorns 23-25 23-25 23-26 
CHICKENS 

Colored . .25-27 25-28 31-33 

Leghorns 22-23 22-23 26-28 

Broilers ...... .32-40 32-40 35-37 

On the 22nd and 23rd the live poultry 


market was an active affair, where good 


quality stock was concerned. Colored 
fowls, chickens of broiler size, fancy tur- 
keys, farm fattened geese and ducks 
were selling well. The average run of 
Lesher fowls was meeting a lot of 
conipetition and the market on this line 


was dragging. As we said previous to 
the holidav, the Thanksgiving market 
and also Christmas and New Years, is 
no time to try to palm off a rough lot 
of culls. For poultry to bring good 
prices the birds have to show some fit- 
ting. unless of they have been 
fed heavy on range and 
show good without special 
confinement. 

Faney chickens have been strong and 
and those that do not show any staggi- 
ness have |} showing an upward 
tendency. Sroilers and pullets have 
been in actual demand. Shippers who 
got their stock in on the 22nd and 23rd 
and whose shipments were of fine qual- 
ity, expe rienced satisfactory returns. 
Late on the 23rd and on the 24th some 
heavv freight shipments were to arrive 
and it was expected that the freight 
market might slip a point, all denending 
on how outside buyers responded. How- 
when the m was established 


course 
while 
condition 


rations 


een 





ever, arket 
at noon on Tuesday, express turkeys 
were placed at 50c to 55¢ which showed 
a marked advance over early values. 
FEEDS AND GRAINS 
FUTURES Last 
(4t Chicag: Nov. 23 Nov. 16 Year 
Wheat .1.343q 1.41% 1.61% 
Corn 697% .70 74% 
Oats 40% 4234 -38% 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat No. 2 Red 1.50'> 1.58 1.85 
Corn No. ? Yel. -B65, 8614 -9634 
Oats No. 2 o ae 53 50> 
FEENS Nov. 21 
(.4¢ Buffalo) Nov. 20 Nov. 13 1925 
Gr’d Oats .. . .32.00 32.00 28.00 
Sn'q Bran 26.00 25. 50 30.50 
H'd Bran ... 28.50 28.00 33.00 
Stand'd Mids 28.00 26.50 31.00 
Soft W. Mids 33.50 33.00 38.00 
Flour Mids 32.50 31.00 38.00 
Red Dog . 38.00 38.00 44.50 
Wh. Hominy 31.00 30.50 35.00 
Yel. Hominy 30.50 31.00 34.50 
Corn Meal 31.00 30.50 36.50 
Gluten Feed 31.75 31.75 41.75 
Giuten Meal 41.75 41.75 51.75 
36% C. S. Meal 27.00 28.00 38.00 
41% C. S. Meal .30.00 30.50 40.00 
43% C. S. Meal. 31.00 32.00 42.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Meal 43.00 43.00 46.75 
Above f ions taken from weekly grain 
and tee / wekiy by New York State 
Dept. of Farms and Markets. 


POTATO SENTIMENT 
IMPROVING 


Sentiment in the potato market shows 
unmistakable signs of improvement. 
The market has been nothing to brag 
about for due principly to 


some t ime 


abundant supplies. However, two days 
before Thanksgiving found the market 
with holdings not overburdensome and 
the situation steadily developing into 
one that would induce active business, 

The change up to this writing has 
been more or less in sentiment, prices 
not having been affected. Your report- 
er consulted one of the largest receivy- 
ers of state potatoes in the metropolitan 
district and he expressed the opinion 
that the fact that farmers were holding 
for more money was responsible for the 
stronger sentiment in the market. “The 
reduction in the immediate supplies also 
has had its effect. It is quite evident 
that the farmers’ idea of values are hav- 
ing some effect. In some sections the 
potato supply is light and prices are go- 
ing considerably above the price level 
that would be in keeping with New 
York quotations. We have heard of 
several sections where growers are re- 
ceiving $2.00 a bushel. Under such a 
circumstance it would hardly seem wise 
to hold for a higher price especially 
when we consider the potato crop as a 
whole and the fact that there are enough 
supplies in sight to take care of all 
without any sharp price advances. Of 
course, local conditions will have some 
effect. The danger of rot in storage 
must not be lost sight of. 


Other Farm Produce 
The cabbage market has made no 
change since our last report, Danish 
cabbage is still bringing from $20 to $23 

a ton delivered in New York City. Just 
pce: Boon to Thanksgiving the market did 
not show much activity principly be- 
cause of the fact that the holiday spec- 
ialties were taking first choice and the 
staple such as cabbage, was not getting 
much attention. 

The apple market shows absolutely no 
change. McIntosh are a little bit firmer, 
the very fancy marks selling up to $2..50 
per basket. However, all varieties are 
slow and cheap. Prices on McIntosh 
per barrel vary from $3.50 for the poor- 
est to $8.00 for the choicest. Other bar- 
reled stock, as is the case with baskets, 
is very slow. 

MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 

There has been no change in the live 
calf market since our last report, holding 


a steady tone on medium and prime 
stock while undergrades have been 
weakening sharply. Choice marks have 


been bringing as high as $16 but most 
of the medium to good arrivals have 
been bringing from $12 to $15.50 per 
hundred. 

The lamb market is a little better than 
it was the last week, some very choice 
marks selling up to $14.50, although $14 
was closer to the average for states with 
medium to fair stuff selling from $10 
to $13. 





Visits With The Editor 


(Continued from page 5) 


some of the better people organized, put 
up a vigorous fight, and succeeded in get- 
ting a few of the worst magazines off the 
news stands of that city. 

* * * 

WHAT IS THE ANSWER? We need 
a return to the reading ideals of our 
fathers. An occasional dime novel or even 
a worse magazine will have little or no 
effect on a girl or boy if he or she has 
early taught to know and love good 
literature. Good reading is available to- 
day as never before. There is so much 
of it and it is so cheap that no parent 
has any excuse for not keeping it in the 
: for the 


been 


home and constantly available 
young folks. 
Reading can be one of the greatest 


blessings in all the world. I fear that in 
many instances it is coming to be one of 
the worst curses. The answer lies in our 
own hands. The publishers of bad papers 
and magazines would soon go out of busi- 
ness if we refused to read them. 

In an early issue I want to visit with 
you about some of the great books that 
have affected human life and destiny and 
I would like to hear from all of you on 
this important subject what can be done to 
overcome evil with good by substituting 
good books, magazines and newspapers 


for bad?—F. R. EASTMAN. 
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Tried, [ested and Perfected — 
A Radtola for Christmas 


with all the latest improvements insured 


by RCA leadership—plus public approval 


HRISTMAS and an RCA 

Radiola—one_ suggests 
the other. A real Christmas 
and a real Radiola—one of 
the sets containing all the new 
improvements that have set 
the world talking—but tried 
and tested and perfected. 


If you have not yet heard 
radio in its natural, tested 
form—if you are still exper- 
imenting with inferior sets, 
or are merely on the thresh- 
old of the enchanted land— 
do not delay in asking your 
RCA Authorized Dealer for 


a demonstration. 


There is Radiola 20—an 
antenna set, specially built for 
farm homes, It packs into 
one small radio set all the 
quality of making and per- 
formance that a man wants 
when he is interested in re- 
su/ts—and low price. It has 

sower tube for volume— 
single control for simplicity 
—with verniers for accurate 
tuning of distant stations. 


And it does get distance! 


There is Radiola 25—the six 
tube super-heterodyne. It gets 
distance with only its loop. It 
tunes in with a single finger 
— gets clear, rich volume 
with its power tube. And its 
fine tone quality is sealed in. 


Radiola 28 is the eight tube 
super-heterodyne. The eight 





RADIOLA 20—singlecon- 
trolled —with power Radio- 
tron for finer tone at big- 
ger volume. It is sodevised 
that its five tubes do the 
work of many more, With 
Kadiotrons, gis 





RCA Loudspeaker 100 
$35 


, @ KCA~-Radiola 





MADE . 


* MAKERS 


-RADIOTRON 


tubes mean bigger distances 
and finer selectivity. And the 
music it brings in with a sin- 
gle turn of the hand is read! 


Radiola 30 is the eight tube 
super-heterodyne with power 
loudspeaker and no batteries. 
Just plug it in on the house 
current—tune in—and turn 
up the volume. It is not mere 
power — but clear, natural 
volume. It gets the actual 
tone and the actual volume 
of the original music—unal- 
tered. This is the radio set of 
the future —the Christmas 
offering for the man who has 
an old radio set of an earlicr 


day. 


The super-heterodynes are 
built with thousandth-of-an- 
inch preciseness—yet they 
are built so sturdily and seal- 
ed so well that years cannot 
affect their most delicate ad- 
justments. They are sealed 
—as no other type of radio 
set is sealed—in a catacomb 
that neither dust nor air can 
penetrate. 


Withthe moderate terms that 
an RCA Dealer will arrange, 
you can easily greet Christ- 
mas morning with a Radiola! 
And it is a permanent invest- 
ment, for it never grows old, 
but becomes a greater treas- 
ure as broadcasting grows and 
the great artists and singers 
of the world turn more and 
more to radio. 


Buy with confidence 


where you see this sign 


thorr 
“Dealer 














Warmth—and mileage 


Let the old thermometer hit the Other Hood Rubber Boots and 
bottom! Here’s foot warmth in — Shoes offer the same plus value. 
any kind of snow weather—soft, | For Hood makes the right kind 
thick fleece way to the toes. of rubber shoe for every member 
And Hood Arctics do wear! of the family. Look for the Hood 
Extra thick, heavy bumper edge Arrow on the sole of all longer 
soles, uppers with strength and — wearing Hood Rubber Footwear. 
warmth woven right into them, oo 
built tough to stand the hardest — Made by Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 


. P Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
kind of service. Through Branches in all Principal Cities 





Look for the Hood Arrow 
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I take my 
tobacco 
seriously 


MY JIMMY-PIPE is as much a part of 
my daily existence as the food I eat or 
the clothes I wear. Nothing could ruin 
my day more completely than an indif- 
ferent tobacco. So I smoke Prince 
Albert . . . that and nothing else. It 
satisfies my smoke-taste right down to 
the ground. 

The day I discovered the tidy red tin 
was a red-letter day for me. I knew then 
and there that I had been missing the 
complete joy my pipe could bring me. 
But I’m making up for lost time now. I 
load up with P. A. right after breakfast 
and stay with it till “lights out.” 


~ PRINCE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 







That first cool, consoling puff tells you 
that no other tobacco is like Prince 


Albert—or can be. You expect a won- 
derful smoke the instant you throw back 
the hinged lid on the tidy red tin and 
breathe that rich fragrance of real to- 
bacco. P. A. is equally fragrant as you 
smoke it in your pipe. 

You'll like the mildness of Prince 
Albert . . . its friendliness to tongue and 
throat. Mild, yet with a body that sat- 
isfies completely. You may think you’re 
all set on the matter of smokes. Never 
mind. Buy a tidy red tin of P. A. today. 
Ill guarantee it will be a revelation. 


like it! 





P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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The Farm News 


National Grange Takes Stand on Prohibition 
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HE National Grange at the annual 
si meeting at Portland, Maine, passed 
a resolution reaffirming the policy of the 
Grange for rigid enforcement of the 
prohibition amendment. Another reso- 
Jution recommended compulsory peniten- 
tiary sentences for every one convicted 
of driving a car while intoxicated and 
a third resolution called for an investi- 
gation of charges made that American 
ships are selling liquor to passengers 
when outside the twelve mile zone. 

After a two hour debate a resolution 
was passed favoring the private opera- 
tion of Muscle Shoals and the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer during peace times. 

The meeting adopted a resolution that 
“no more Federal appropriations for 
new reclamation projects shall be made 
wntil existing conditions of more farm 
products than can be profitably market- 
ed are ended.” It also opposed “any 
legislation looking to the further central- 
ized control of the Federal farm loan 
system,” as well as any change in the 
ineligible alien clause of the Johnson 
immigration bill, and any Federal inter- 
ference with state and local regulation 
of motor vehicle transportation. 

Other resolutions urged that the par- 
cel post system be put on a business 
basis and that it aceept for shipment 
agricultural necessities now barred. The 
national grange executive committee 
was instructed to work for the return 
of universal standard time. The meet- 
ing went on record in favor of a higher 
tariff on tomatoes and favored the 
speedy enactment by Congress of a law 
providing that fabrics be plainly and 
truthfully labeled. 


To Build Farm Museum 


HE officers and directors of the New 
York State Agricultural Society 
met in the State Department of Farms 
and Markets building at Albany on No- 
vember 11th to consider details of a plan 
for erecting on the State Fair Grounds 
at Syracuse a farm and home museum. 

As we have before explained in these 
columns, the State Agricultural Society 
has been engaged for some time on the 
project to emphasize and commemorate 
in permanent form the great work of our 
farmer pioneers. No State or country 
has a richer or finer history than does 
New York, but so far, little or nothing 
has been done to preserve in permanent 
form for the present and for posterity 
some ot the customs and the implements 
of the farm and home of those who laid 
the foundation of this State and had a 
leading part in building America. 

In line with this project the Agricul- 
tural Society, in cooperation with the 
State Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets, has had two wonderful exhibits at 
the State Fair, one a year ago showing 
the old time implements used in the 
home and on the farm a hundred or 
more years ago, and another exhibit this 
year of a log cabin furnished just as it 
was when our great grandmothers made 
it a home. 

The Society now plans to erect a per- 
manent building on the Fair Grounds 
in which there will be all of the farm 
Implements used in a bygone age, and 
where there will be enacted each year 
some of the fine old customs and prac- 
tices of our farmer fathers. We are 
Sure that all readers of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST will commend and support 
this work. 


rr  ————————— 


New Essex County Forest 
Named for Ex-President 


"THE largest single forest plantation ever 

made by the state was made this year 
wen & 2,000 acre tract along the main 
highway between North Creek and Ta- 


hawus was planted by the Conservation 
Commission. The tract planted is at the 
point on the highway where Theodore 
Roosevelt became president of the United 
States on September 14, 1901, and the 
plantation which consists of 2,000,000 trees 
will be known as the Roosevelt Forest. 
The land is well adapted to growing spruce 
and pine and was planted with 1,500,000 
Norway spruce seedlings and 500,000 
Scotch pine seedlings. During May a 
camp was established along the main high- 
way for a planting gang of 125 and the 
work was completed during the month of 
May under the direction of foresters A. F. 
Amaden, Albert Davis and Albert King 
of the Conservation Commission. 





Notes From Pennsylvania 


Tioga County—There never was a fall 
with so much rain. Much hay millet and 
oats rotted in fields. The best crop of 
tobacco in Tioga county was grown in 
many years. There were quite a num- 
ber of auction sales this fall. The farm- 
ers are very busy digging potatoes and 
gathering apples. Potatoes are rotting 
on wet ground. Potatoes are $1.25 per 
bushel, apples 50c per bushel, eggs 45c 
per dozen. Tioga county is now ship- 
ping 8 or 9 cars of milk daily to New 
York City.—W. C. G., Pa. 

Crawford County—And still it rains. 
Some snow. There are acres of buck- 
wheat yet in the fields. The silos are 
about all filled. It was a hard job as it 
is wet and muddy. Many potatoes to 
dig and many are rotting, and most of 
the apples are yet to be picked. The 
dirt roads are washed and some are in 
bad shape for winter. Potatwes $1.75 a 
bushel, apples $1.00 to $1.25 a bushel, 
eggs 60c to 65c a dozen, butter 50c to 
55¢c a pound. There were a number of 
public sales and some sheriff sales of 
farms.—J. T. S., Pa. 





The Harvest Is Over 
(Continued from page 2) 


During the past week at the request 
of Farm Bureau officials, I attended 
three organization meetings of Com- 
munity chairmen and district committee- 
men in the fruit belt in this county. 
These meetings covered thirteen com- 
munities and were attended by nearly 
one hundred men and in about half the 
cases by their wives. The farm bureau 
furnished the dinner, after which the 
county agents reported on the year’s 
work and results and the program for 
the coming year. One or two local com- 
mitteemen spoke on membership get- 
ting. Then detailed arrangements for 
the membership campaign were made 
and the men went home loaded with 
ammunition and with the determination 
to increase the membership next year. 

Our goal in this county is 1200 mem- 
bers and there is no doubt that we will 
get them for the county has carried out 
a splendid program and this with the 
thorough preparation made cannot fail 
to win. No doubt similar meetings have 
been and are being held throughout the 
state. The Central office reports a sit- 
uation favorable to farm bureaus all over 
the state. 


Emphasizing on Service 


_ The farm bureaus are apparently put- 
ting greater emphasis than ever on the 
service end of their programs. Members 
are secured and held largely on the 
basis of investment and value received. 
From the point of view of the member- 
ship fee this is sound policy and will get 
and hold a large membership. But what 
about the public interest and value re- 
ceived for the taxpayers’ money? What 
of the educational viewpoint? I am com- 
ing to believe that the best educational 
results may also be secured by this em- 
phasis on service providing the county 
agents and teachers always keep these 
in mind and shape their work accord- 
ingly. That the service program can be 
used to produce an educational result 
larger and superior to an abstract, ideal- 
istic educational effort seems quite clear. 








Borrowing and Investing System 
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HE twelve Federal Land Banks are now the largest group of 


mutual 


farm mortgage institutions in the world. They 


have 


loaned over $1,250,000,000 to more than 400,000 farmers. 


Building a More Prosperous Agriculture 


Interest rates have been equalized and, in many sections, muca 
reduced. Short-term loans with their frequent renewals have 
been converted into long-term loans which are automatically 
cancelled by small semi-annual payments. 

To provide funds for these helpful loans, Federal Land Bank 
in convenient denominations — $40, $100, 
$500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. These Bonds are completely 
tax free; the present interest rate is 4% %, 

Every Bond is secured by first mortgages and guaranteed by all 


of the twelve Federal Land Banks. This guarantee, backed by 
combined capital and reserves of more than $65,000,000, makes 


Bonds are issued 


Federal 
Land Banks 


are located at: 


Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Columbia, S. C, 
Houston, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, Lae 
Omaha, Nebr. ; 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mase. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Se. Paul, Minn. 
Wichita, Kan. 


évery one of these Bonds equally safe. When there are savings 
to invest, remember Federal Land Bank Bonds. 


These Bonds are always available at any Federal Land Bank 
When you need a loan, see the Secretary-Treasurer of your local National 
Farm Loan Association or write your Federal Land Bank. 

Send for free copy of Federal Farm Loan Circular No. 16, 
“Financing the Farmer”, to any Federal Land Bank or ta 


Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 
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| You Profit 
| By My Loss 
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of a Lifetime 





Genuine U. S. 
Navy 
Garments at 
Less than 
¥% Cost Price 


The very shirts, 
pants and  peacoats 
Uncle Sam bought for 
his U. 5. Navy sailor 
boys are now yours at 
less than half the 
original cost. 

Finest quality 
100% pure wool. 
Neat looking blue un 
iform cloth. Wears 
indefinitely. Send te- 
day for free illustrat- 
“omplete ed catalog and price 
0% list. 

* AGENTS WANTED 

BIG MONEY in 
selling these wonder- 
ful garments. 

WRITE TODAY for 
full particulars, 
THE NAVY 

SURPLUS 

SALES 
CORP. 
692-694-696 
Broadway, 
WEW YORK 





Speela) Prices 
Suits—genuine 
pure wool U. S. Ne 
& Pants 
$5.50 to $6.50 per soit 
The shirt in the $6.50 
combination has a 100% 
pure worsted knitted bot- 
tom. Shirts come in five 
different styles, from $4.00 
to $5.00 per shirt. 





Genuine U. S. Navy 
100% sll-wool pea- 
coat, wool-lined. Our 


price—$10.00. 


4) 




















SPECIAL! BARGAIN!!—Pure silk. Qo 
hosiery made in every new shade—in 
every size—guaranteed; doubly re-in- Lewed 
forced toe and heel; full fashioned, 
5-inch unravel mercerized top. Sent 
C.0.D. plus postage or postage pre- 
paid with money order. 3 pair for 
$2.75 or money returned if not sat- 
isfled. 

LOUIS SCHINDEL CO. 

78 FRANKLIN &T.-NEW YORK 

a2sr. 1920 





Agents 
Wanted 








When writing to advertisers be sure to 
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Are your overhead expenses, 
high labor costs, high taxes, high 7 9% 
living costs, and months of forced idle-"™ 
ness, because of inclement weather, causing 
you to “just about make a living”? 

You can do better in the Southland, 
where land is plentiful and cheap; where 
there is no labor problem; living conditions 
are better and less expensive, and you cam 
save some money after you have made and 
marketed your crops. Write today for full 
and free particulars 
about how other 
Northern farmers 
have prospered better 
in the Southland. 
Address G. A. Park, 
General Immigration 
& Industrial Agent, 
Louisville & Nashville 
R. R., Dept. AA-5 
Louisville, Ky. 
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FUR 


PRICES HIGHEST AT 


HERSKOVITS 


THE LARGEST FUR RECEIVING HOUSE IN 


NEW YORK 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST FUR MARKET 


SHIP NOW 
FOR HIGHEST PRICES OF THE SEASON 


Great Demand for Your Furs 
Send trial shipment at once. Our Big Check will convince 
you that this is the House to DEAL with. You always 
receive Better Grading and Larger Profits for your Furs at 
Herskovits—New York. 

“Treasure Book” Guaranteed Price Lists, 
R Shipping Tags, and other information. 
Send your name and address today to 


W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CoO., Inc. 
74 West 28th Street, New York, N. Y. 















Get ready for your hunting trip. 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN will 
bring you all the latest dope on 
firearms, ammunition, shooting 
equipment, best places to get game, 
ete. A €8-page monthly magazine, 
chuck full of hunting, fishing, camp- 
tog and trapping information, stories 
aod pictures. 


And here’s the 
Sportsman’s Knife 
shown in actual size, with stag 
handle and two long slender blades 
— especially designed to meet the ex- 
= acting requirements of skinning end 
cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals, Blades are of suU- 


perior quality steel with strong, durable, keen-cutting edges, 
potnts are shaped ju at right for a goodclpan job of slitting and skinning. 


SPECIAL {:2222"E% ALL $ 
OFFER: FOR 


Satiafaction Guaranteed or money refunded. Mall your order today. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
294 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 





BRAPPERS 


_ Get M re Money — 







»x, Coon, 
2o and made into latest style Coats or men and 
For Muskrat, c Mm, women), Vesta, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Mink, Opossunt, nents. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 


ned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Ituve, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 

ther. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK zives 

ces, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 

FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 

Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Larg custom tanners and taxidermists in the world, 
560 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, W. Y. 


woklet free. Highest refer- 
You can be quickly cured, i? you 'P ATE NTS = 3. Best results. Prompt- 
ness assured 
STAMMER 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent toxeen, 
724 9th Street, Washington, D. C. 

page book on Stammering anc 

how I 


and Cure.” It tells 
8. W. BOGUE, 
indianapells. 






Fox, Weasel, etc. 
Be sure of best 
Write for price list now. 


BENJAMIN DORMAN 


‘Famous Among Trappers for 20Years 


147 West 24™ St. New York 





prices. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 
Charging Batteries At a Distance 


Would It be practical to charge a 6-voit 
radio battery by means of a Ford genera- 
tor? The battery being 200 feet from the 
generator. My generator would be driven 
by the gas engine while | am milking and 
separating while the battery will be at the 
house in connection with my radio. One 
man tells me that ! can use No. 9 galvaniz- 
ed fence wire for tran-nitting the current, 
while another says to use insulated wire. 
1 use the engine about two hours per day. 
Would that keep the radio battery fully 
Would it be 


better fo have two batteries and charge 


one while | am using the other? 
No: it is decidely not practical to charge 
a battery in this way at a distance 
of 200 fect over a No. 9 galvanized steel 
wire. The resistance of 200 feet of this 
wire will be around 6/10 ohm and sending 
10 amperes through 6/10 ohms resistance 
would cause a voltage drop of 6 volts, or 
about all your power lost in that way and 
you would not be able to get any current 
into the battery Even No. 10 
insulated copperwire would have a resist- 
ance of about 2/10 ohms and this would 
waste so much current that it would take 
a long time to charge the battery. By put- 
ting in a No. 3 copper wire, 200 feet of 
which would have a resistance of .04 ohm, 
you could send 10 amperes with a lose of 
about seven percent, which is not to 
But on the other hand, 200 feet of 
3 would probably cost you more than 
I think you will find it 
to the generator 


to speak of. 


only 
high. 
No. 
a second battery. 
better to take the battery 


to be charged —I. W. D. 


Concrete Has White Deposits 


The foundations of our house above the 
ground are made of cement blocks. On 
a good many of these blocks there Is a 
white deposit that comes out and makes 
a rather unsightly appearance. 1 have 
cleaned them several times, thinking it 
would cease after awhile, but it still con- 
tinues. What is the cause of this and how 
could it be remedied? Will painting stop 
the trouble? 


sh {IS trouble 
B ly 


crete being to porous, as many poorly 
are, that the rain water soaks 
as it comes to the surface in 
carries with it some of the sul- 
and other ingredients of the con- 
not completely set or 
fixed because the blocks were made too 
dry. If the blocks were made by the dry 
process, the deposit may make trouble for 
a long time. 

Probably the best treatment is to wait 
for a dry hot day when the wall has pretty 
well dried out. Then brush off all loose 
material with a wire brush, and give the 
surface two coats of hot paraffin. The 
first coat should be made very thin with 
gasoline or kerosene, and applied with 
whitewash brush, so that the kerosene will 
strike into the pores and carry the paraffin 
with it. The can be mixed 
in about the proportion of three pounds of 
paraffin to two gallons of kerosene kept 
hot by means of a hot water bath. 

Another method which will help is to 
-oat with an alum-soap coating, First mix 
2% pounds pure hard soap per gallon of 
water and apply boiling hot when the wall 
is dry and warm. Allow it to dry 24 
hours and then apply another solution made 


is usually due to the con- 


made blocks 
in, and then 
drying, 
phates 


crete which were 


second coat 


by mixing about 34 pound aluminum sul- 
phate (improperly called alum) to cach 
gallon of water, have the temperature tepid 
or about 7o degrees, and apply over the 
first coating. These combine in the pores 
of the surface and make an _ insoluble 
waterproof coating, which will last for 
quite a long time.—I. W. D. 


Who Has A Well Managed 
Woodlot? 


N line with the Woodland Improvement 

Project which the Forestry Department 
of the State College of Agriculture is in- 
itiating in representative woodlots in 
various parts of the State this fall, it is 
desired to get records of woodlands that 
show what forest soils in New York State 
can do when some consideration and 
thought over a period of years is given 
to the forest as a crop. 





The Forestry Department is convinced 
from records already on file that all over 
the farm area of the State there are in- 
dividual woodlots that stand out as an 
income producing unit of the farm in 
striking contrast to the average grazed, 
culled or cut over woodlot that generally 
prevails. Records, pictures and measure- 
ments taken in such woodlots will prove 
of great value to the department, and the 
tract will also serve as demonstration areas 
and object lessons for that particular 
region. 

In order that the owner may determine 
whether his woodlot will qualify as “Well 
Managed,” the following requirements 
must have been met: 

1. Under one ownership for at least 
20 years. 

2. During that time, skillful cuttings 
made yearly or less frequently to improve 
the woodlot and furnish material for 
farm use or for sale 

3. During that time, grazing rigidly 
excluded and the woodlot protected from 
fire, 

4. The woodlot in as good condition 
today, or better, than it was 20 years ago 
in kind and in quality of trees present, 
(It follows that over a period of years 
cutting will net be in excess of growth 
on a well managed woodlot.) 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
a woodlot to qualify under these standards 
must have been protected, and the mas« 
terial removed, equivalent to yearly growth 
over a period of years. In other words 
interest only has been taken, the foresé 
capital has been left intact, if not ims 
proved. 

Kindly send location of 
name of the owner to J. 
tension Forester, New York State ¢ 
of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Questions and Auswere About 
Radio 


1 have a self-contained storage battery 
and charger but | do not understand how 
to tell when the charger is to be turned 
on and off. It is a “trickle charger” 
system. 


Probably the trickle charger puts cur- 
rent into your battery about one-half as 
rapidly as you take it out when the set is 
turned on. On this basis you would have 
to have the charger turned on slightly 
more than twice as long as you use the 
set. If you use your set four hours a day 
it will be about right to leave the charger 
cn all night most of the nights. How- 
ever, you ought to have a battery hydro- 
meter and a bottle of distilled watcr at 
hand. Every month add distilled water 
in sufficient quantities in each of the three 
cells in the battery so that you have no 
trouble in filling the hydrometer for test 
ing. Do not attempt to test the gravity 
of the liquid just after adding water as 
the solution will not be mixed. 


woodlot and 
A. Cope, Exs 
‘olle ge 


* . * 


The other night | could hear only very 
faint stations on my new set for a period 
of about an hour or so and |! shut it off 
thinking something had gone wrong. Turn- 
ing it on later, | found everything all right. 


Perhaps there was an “SOS” call 
sounded, so that all shore stations had to 
suspend operations and all you could hear 
were distant stations. Or it is possible 
that your aerial touched a metal gutter, 
roof or that the aerial or ground connec: 
tion became disconnected or had a_ bad 


contact. Many things might have haps 
pened—perhaps one of the radio frequency 
tubes failed to light because of bad con- 


tact. 
* * + 


1 have direct current in my home. Is 
there no way In which I can rig up a 
“trickle charger’? Regular D. C. methods 
require expensive and wasteful banks of 
lamps. 


Certainly. If you are familiar with cir- 
cuits you can arrange to charge your hat- 
tery slowly with not cost at all. The 
trick is to connect the living-room lamp 
in series with the battery. If you expect 
to do this while the battery is running the 
set, disconnect the ground wire for fear 
of causing a short-circuit and _ possibly 
burning out tubes, Have an electrician 
wire it for you. 
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Do Not Crowd The Hens 


How to Temporarily Relieve the Congestion 


N A LARGE number of farms I have 
visited ] have found that a nice flock 
of chicks had been hatched or purchased 
as baby chicks, a certain percentage of 
them brought through the critical stages 
of chickhood to maturity, and then when 
the cold days of late fall arrived the quar- 
ters in which the birds were to be housed 
through the winter months were entirely 
inadequate to their comfort and health. 
In such cases it would be far better 
jf enough of the birds were sold that those 
Jeft could be housed properly, but I have 
found that this is all too rarely done. 
The general idea on many farms seems to 
be that if the fowls can find a place to sa! 
fie Conn. 


the contest. 
34.8% production. 


at the contest this year: 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


H. F. Hendrickson, 
Justa mgs ad Farm, 
Eusner’s Poultry Farm, 
Barnes Hollywood Strain Leghorn 
lone, N. Y. 

Fluhrer_ Farm, Mountain Dale, N. Y. 
Belcoe Poultry Farm, Kingston, ws Se 
Glenrest, Forest Glen, Be Bs 


Bridgehamton, L. I. 
Southampton, L. I. 
Montic ello, N, ; 4 


E. E. C ———— Watertown, N. 
George F. ong, Shavertown, N. 
Spring Brook oultry Farm, 


Mass. 


roost im the house, that is all that is neces- Meadowedge Farm, Sterling Junction, 
gary. “Tsle = ~ Poultry Farm, Gibbsboro, 
f f Cedarhurst Poultry Farm, Rahway, 
As a matter of fact, such methods mea XKiskup'’s Poultry Farm, Mattituck’ L. 1. 
a positive waste, Much time and labor ae Leghorn Farm, Farmington, Conn, 
V. H. Hendrick, Hanover, Ont. 
and more or less money have been spent Meadow Lawn Poultry Farm, Dayton, Ohio. 
in bringing a good-sized flock to maturity. Seaver Farm, —g Branch, L. I. 
: Tanglewood Farm oriches, -, I 
Each pullet represents a certain amount ¢.' f Rodis, Seek Dees 3 
of investment in time and labor and money, Alfred R. Scott, Toms River, a * 
‘ he vone Oak Poultry Farm, Babylon, L. I. 
and the farmer naturally expects to receive Rots Hill Deuce Peron, Wimaed. i 
his dividends in the shape of winter eggs. Cm J — Fes. Farm, 7: Moriches, L. I. 
: ijohn Farm, Yaphank, L. I. 
And then he defeats his ow. ends by fckn Bediter te. aneeeed. t.. 2 
crowding the birds into a house that is Benjenin Brower, Merrick, a Ls 
: > MH ukert Leghorn Farm, Salerno, a. 
entirely too small—and so there will be 7° & H. P. Cathey, Sylva, N. C. 
few winter eggs. 


Eugene Delamarter, Elmira, N. Y. 
Garber Leghorn Farm, Enid, Okla. 
Warren’s Farm, Webster Grove, Mo. 
Five Point Leghorn arm, Mt. Ephraim, N, J. 
Willgerodt Brothers, Red Bank, N. J. 
Oak Hill Farm, Hauppauge, cz 
Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Friendship, Me 
George B. Ferris, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dr. L. E. Heasley, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Grandview Poultry Farm, Zeeland, Mich. 
W. S. Hannah & Son, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
T. B. Charles, State College, Pa. 
Hillcrest Poultry Farm, Waterstreet, Pa, 
Kilbourn Poultry Farm, Flint, Mich. 
Northland Farms, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
that W. G. Westfall, St. Paul, Minn. 

May Hill Poultry Farm, Mario yn, Ind. 
W. R. Dewsnap, Owego, * 
Laurel Hill Poultry Farm, Pearl River, N. Y. 
The Grove Poultry Farm, Milford, Del. 
Kerr Chickeries Inc., Frenchtown, ms De 
Waverly Poultry Farm, Whitchouse. N. J. 
a Marquis Poultry Farms, Toms River, N. J. 
Misner, Williamsport, Pa. 


Hens Need Exercise 


Crowded quarters mean lack of sufficient 
space for scratching and greatly increased 
danger of disease. Cut down the bird’s 
opportunity for scratching and exercise 
and, even though she is liberally fed on a 
perfectly balanced ration, she will not 
lay many eggs, for inactivity and sluggish- 
ness do not promote egg-laying. 

There is no longer any doubt 
crowded quarters tend to more disease in 
the flock. Even though there is good ven- 
tilation, an active bird is much better able 
to ward off attacks of disease than the 
bird that is inactive. And in the case of 


infectious and contagious diseases, the if ¥ Wineke, Reisterstown, Mad. . 
“+ = s erstine ro., Soudertown, Pa. 
trouble will spread much more rapidly Guchcocnl Mar Posen Ginthe, Taam, 
and with far greater loss in the crowded Ammakassin Farm, Yonkers. N. Y 
flock Sunny Slone Farm, Owego, N. Y. 
OCK. Claraben Court Farm, Roslyn, L. T. 
The ideal way, of course, is to have a Locust Grove Bee & Poultry Farm, Trumans- 


burg, N. Y 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 


Smith & Mepham, Roosevelt, L. I. 
August Riegel, Delmar, N. Y. 
Parmenter’s Red Mount Farm, Franklin, 
Pinecrest Orchards, Groton, Mass. 

Louis Schaible, Shiloh, N. J. 

Beacon Poultry Yards, Linden, N. 
Spring Brook Poultry Farm, South W ethersfield, 
A “Lean-to” May Solve the Conn, 

F. D. Larson, Deep River, Conn, ‘ 
Problem Ascutney Farms, Hartland, Vt. 

Elbridge N. Davis, Hartland, Vt. 

John Z,. LaBelle, Ballouville, Conn. 

ed Bird Farm, Wrentham, Mass. 

Foster D. Jameson, Waldoboro, Maine. 

Sunny Slope Farms, Gorham, Maine. 

Sunset Poultry Farm, Amherst, Mass. 

John H. Vondell, Amherst, Mass. 

Fristegarth Farm, Newton Center, Mass. 

West Mansfield Poultry Farm, Attleboro, Mass. 
Houle Farm, Nashua, N. H. 

— ae Game & Poultry Farm, Tiverton, R. 


poultry house large enough to house the 
flock eomfortably, allowing about two and 
a half to three square feet of floor space 
per bird for the smaller breeds and from 
three and a half to four square feet for 
the dual purpose breeds. 


Mass. 


There is another way of accommodating 
a flock when the poultry house is too small 
and when it is out of the question to build 
another. A farmer friend of mine found 
himself in the position of having too large 
a flock of pullets and hens, considering the 
size of the poultry house. He worked him- 
self out of his dilemma by building a lean- 
to to one side of the poultry house from 
old lumber lying about the farm yard, 
eut an opening into the wall of the house 
and, with a good layer of straw, the lean- 
to Provided an e::cellent scratching shed. A © Siew Geeta tot 
This lean-to, together with the poultry V. H.’Kirkup, Mattituck, L. I. 
house proper, gave the birds plenty of a r A.._-7 Riverhead, rt 
room for scratching and exercise. By Kerr Chickeries Inc., Trenton, N. J. 
giving his birds the chance to remain vig- Valley speck a, Fes oc, om 
orous and active through the winter, this cial Farms, Davisville, R. I. 
farmer assured himself dividends, for egg- Poultry Dept. O. A. C., Guelph, Ont. 
laying was kept up to a very satisfactory 
Percentage —W. C. Muilenberg. 


Bryan Newhouse, Flemington, W. Va. 
General Purpose Poultry Yards, Orrville, Ohio. 
Sunnyfields Farm, Wallingford, Conn. 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds 


Marion Snow Sibley, Wallingford, Conn, 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Robert C. Cobb, Littleton, Mass. 


White Plymouth Rocks 


Harold F. Barber, Valecroft, Dover, Mass. 
Just Rocks Farm, Fort Jennings, Ohio. 
Springdale Farm, Huntington, L. I. 
Elien Day Ranken, Huntington, L. IL, 





State Egg Laying Contest at 
Farmingdale Off to 


Good Start 

At the end of the second week of the 
egg laying contest at Farmingdale, 
Sunnyside Poultry Farm of Friendship, 
N. Y., is in the lead with a pen of W. 

Leghorn pullets that have laid 90 eggs. 
Meadowedge Farm of Massachusetts, 
is second with 83 eggs and Seaver Farm 


of Smithtown Branch, L, I., is third 
with 77, 





Winter Poultry Course Will Be 
Given At Farmingdale 

E dates of the Annual Winter Short 
Course in Poultry at the State In- 
stitute of Applied Agriculture at Farming- 
dale, L. 1, are January 3 to February 26. 
Director H. B. Knapp reports that this 
course has proved popular with men and 
women in New York and adjoining states 
who can spend only a short time in learn- 


lets for the week was 28.7%, an in- 
crease of 11.4% over the first week of 
White Leghorns led with 


Following is the list of the contestants 


Farm, Ma- 


Ruehle’s Sunnyside Farm, Pleasant V Se m. ¥. 
Rf ° 
South Wethers- 


m. J. 


Pine Grove Poultry Farm, Lake Ronkonkoma, L, 
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They Move Factories— 
Why Not Move Your Farm? 


but will gladly mail you a big, interesting 


The whole map is changing for farmers. 
Booklet free of charge. 


Same economic forces that are choking 
some farm localities to death are making 
others rich at farming. 

Move to the locality where you can cut 
your costs way down and push your prof- 


Our association has nothing to sell. 
Our farmer members believe ai/ farmers 
should know this locality’s advantages, 


: : . Briefly: Farming profits here are exe 
ite way up by the carticst mashoting. ceptional. Crops earlier than in many 

Your advantages will be greatest in the places much farther South. Marketing 
6,000 sq. mile “Eastern Shore” Penin- associations. Fine roads. Nearby are 


Sula between Chesapeake Bay and the 
Atlantic Ocean, 


We can’t begin to tell it fin this space 


DEL MAR-VA 


‘DELAWARE, MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA PENINSULAR COUNTIES 


biggest cities of the East. Large Farms 
being parceled make land available at low 
prices. Send for Booklet. 


lp Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Association Be 
| 126Del-Mar-Va Bidg., Salisbury, Md. 


| 
| Please send me descriptive Booklet. The kind of | 


I ‘ " = 
| Farming I am interested in is———___—_— 





I Name — —_— a eee 


Trade Mark of 
the famous 


“Eastern Shore”’ Address ons 






























Areal,live 
money-making 
proposition 
to User— 


Your Chicks Won’ t Shiver on n the 
Outside Edge of the 


Blue Hen Colony Brooder 


IT’S DIFFERENT—a new hover which 

spreads an even heat from the stove to 

the edge. It gives you a chick capac- 

ity equal to its rating. 

Its new “all-day’’ magazine holds 

enough coal to maintain the 

same healthy temperature a 

whole day—even in zero 

weather. 

aa pet aah Sy TO 

OPERATE — EASY TO 
*CONT ROL 

Write om sess new Blue Hen Book 
f Brooder Facts. 


LANCASTER MFG. CO. 


“g80 E. Janet St. Lancaster, Pa. 



























Send now for this interesting book gelling 
how a beginner started small in back ard 
with no money, now has a $. lant, 
ships 150 barrels squabs yearly. paid frst: to 
$100 a barrel. You can do the same. Price 
of book is 50¢ but we will mail it to you for names and addresses 
of four of Rack friends and your + Ask for Book No. Three 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 434 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


Founder of the Squab Industry 26 Years Ago 


EARLY HATCHED COCKERELS 


from ®v0 to 240 or over egg dams. Sired by our Super 
240-egg bred males and Tancfed males with 300-egg 
quintuplex breeding. Smooth shelled, pure white eggs 
with the desired shape and size our first consideration 
ag Be considerate, breed uniform type pullets, pro- 
better eggs. Write for catalog 


Tom Sawyers 
COMING BACK 


Yes, right into your own home, in the Pathfinder. Tom is alive 
egain with al! his impishness, his hair-raising experiences, his 
escapades, his thrilling rescues, his quest for adventure—the 
very same Tom Sawyerwho Mark infamous 
—and he's coming to you in the Pathfinder. The Pathfinder cd- 
itor is spending a lot of money so that everybody may have @ 
chance to read this most popular of all oe stories. The 
only way tosecure this story except in costly form istoread 
the Pathfinder. Every week the Pathfinder!s loaded with just 
things you want to read—world — and pictures, brilliant 
— stories, travel articles, puzzies, humor and miscel- 
y- thfinder is the nation’ — rt helpful and entertain- 
ing Seakiy magazine with nearly million readers—end 
it — to —a the seatof government 
on newsstands or streets wain's 
Smeaate Poultry Farm, 8.F.D. No. 1, Cortland, W. Y. masterpiece, Tom Sawyer, w tn 
by bes ys ve ag! Wy not uso @ v 
diseo p Pathfinder subscript inc! om 
QUALI BABY CHICKS. Big unt new given Sawyer, for Xmas gifts? You can get the , 
on all orders received this month for Pathfinder x every week for one year, S2 
Spring delivery. Pure bred stock. Husky chicks. 12 varie- foouce, fe only $4. 3 subscriptions, 































The per cent production of all the pul- ing improved methods. 





ties. Send for price list. Custom hatching. Sehoenborn’s b2. Gi tage © cards, giving 
Hatchery, 335 Main St., Hackensack, N. J. Phone 1604. ' er ae a ae Pachtt fo — 
wi eccatarss oaescne ts 
ARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 3 Iseues, for gh fhove 3s 
Guineas, Bantams, Collies, Hares, Day Chicks. Fess, | PATHFINDER, 354 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C.\ 





low. Catalog. PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 
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‘“ S I said, it's a long story,” replied 
A; wwrence. “It was found by de 
Beaujolais at a place called Zind rneuf in 
the | : Soudan, in the hand of a dead 
Vf ipted Lady Bran- 
d 
. I na An adjudant tn 
< irg al i ad | n ittacked 
l \r 
Our H de Beaujola i ited 
] ad Bb i ut “Wi Wa 4 4 »] 
wit Rose ¢ ry’ i 
Yi He found it in this dead offi 5 
| | plicd Lawrence 
sapphire been stolen, Pa- 
tricia, and—er—excuse the silly question— 
is this Beau's writing?” and he thrust his 
| | lye ner pocket of his jacket 
But of i it isn't,” he continued 
i prod 1 an nve pe a 1 ex racted 
4 1 and lirty pier nt pape 
Lady Brat 1 took the latter and look- 
ed il ‘it het race hard cnigmat cal, a 


smootn 


er forehead, her firm shapely mouth more 





tightly compr d than usual 

She read the document and then looked 
out into the distance, down the coombx 
and across the green and imling plain, 
as thot communing with herself and 
deciding how to answer 

“Tell me the whole story from begin- 
ning to end, George,” she said at length 
“if it takes the week-end. But tell me this 
quickly. Do you know anything more 
than vou have told me, about either 


Water’ 


Michael or the Blue 
~ whatever, my dear, 


[ know nothing 
was he reply, and the speaker thought Ite 
saw a look of relief, or a lessening of the 
look of alarm on his hearer’'s face, “but 
what I have told you. You know as much 
I do now—except the details, of course.” 
George Lawrence noted that Lady Bran- 
don had neither admitted nor denied that 
the sapphire had been stolen, had neither 
admitted no denied that the handwriting 
was that of her nephew 
and undoubtedly there was 


something 


as 


Obviously 
something wrong, queer, and 
in connection with Beau Geste too 

For one thing, he was missing and she 


did not know where he was 


‘ | 
He wished she w uld be a little less 
guarded, a little more communicative. It 
would be so yery casy to say: “My dear 


George, the ‘Blue Water’ 3 in the safe 
in the Priest's Hole as usual, and Michael 
i ‘ n 


is in excellent health and spirits,” or, 


the other hand, to admit at once: “The 


‘Blue Water’ has vanished and so has 
Michael.” 

However, what Patricia Brandon did 
was right lor whatever course of action 


she pursued, she had some excellent rea- 
son, and he had no earthly cause 
a little hurt at her reticence in th 
For example, if the impossible had con 
to pass, and Beau Geste had stolen the 
sapphire and bolted, would it not be pet 
feel most re- 


to feel 


i 


matter 


natural for her to 
luctant to have known that her nephew 
was a_ thiet despicable creature that 


bene factress 


robbed his 


Or if she were so angry, contemptuou 
dis ed. as to feel no inclination to shield 
him, s would at any rate r¢ d_sthe 
atta i £ di ( ul famil candal 
bout which the ] said the be On 

But t him, who had unswervinglys 
loved her from his boyhood, and whom 
she frequently called her best trie id, the 
man to whom would always turn for 
help, since the pleasure of helping her 
was the greatest pleasure he could have? 
Why | ticent, guarded, and uncommuni- 
cative to him? 

But—her pleasure was her pleast nd 
his was t ery in any way deign 
ed t dicate 

. W ll wi Il | ve | d ul d 1 
tea as well,” said Lady Brand 
lightly and easily than sl d spoken 


an he had mentioned the sapphire 


in my boudoir, and I'll be 


at home to nobody whomsoever. You shall 
just talk until it is time to dress for dinner 
nd t Il me ever least detail is you go 
alone. Everything you think, too; every- 
tl it Henri de Beaujolais th ! 


and everything you think he thought, as 
well.” 

As they strolled back to the house, Lady 
srandon slipped her hand through Law- 
rence’s arm, and it was quickly imprisoned. 

He glowed with the delightful feeling 
that this brave strong woman (whose 
devoted love for another man was, now, 
at any rate, almost maternal in its protect- 
ing care), was glad to turn to him as 
others turned to her. 

“You aren't looking too well, Geerge, 
my dear,” she said, as they entered the 
wood, 

“Lot of fever lately,” he replied, and 
added: “I feel as fit as six people now,” 
and pressed the hand that he had seized. 

“Give it up and come home, George,” 
said Lady Brandon, and he turned quickly 
toward her, his eyes opening widely. “And 
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“Beau Geste —» C. P. Wren 


Nor, as Lawrence reluctantly admitted 
to himself, when he lay awake in bed that 
night, did she once admit, nor even imply, 
that the “Blue Water” had been stolen. 
His scrupulous care to avoid questioning 
her on the subject of the whereabouts of 
the sapphire and of her nephew, Michael 
Geste, made this easy for her, and she 
availed herself of it to the full, The 
slightly painful realization, that she now 
knew all that he did whereas he knew 
nothing from her, could not be denied. 

Again and again it entered his mind 
and roused the question, “Why cannot she 
confide in me, and at least say whether 
the sapphire has been stolen or not?” 

Again and again he silenced it with the 
loyal reply, “For some excellent reason.... 
Whatever she does is right.” 

After breakfast next day, Lady Bran- 








What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far: 


NM R. George Lawrence, an Englishman who is leaving Africa on a furlough 
finds an old friend on the road—Major Henri de Beaujolais—a Frenchman 


and a former schoolmate, now a French officer in Africa. 


On the train, de Beau- 


jolais relates to Lawrence a most astounding tale of mystery. : 
One day an Arab arrived at Tokotu saying that Arabs had attacked Zinder- 


neauf 


de Beaujolas at once set out, ordering the balance of his force to follow. 


Arriving at Zinderneuf, the Major found the defenders of the fort all dead. One 
of the dead men, apparently an Englishman, had a slip of paper in his hand, a 
confession that he had stolen the jewel known as the “Blue Water” from Lady 


Brandon. 


The men, in fear of the unknown, refused to enter the fort and in the night the fort 


burned to the groynd. 
Arabs were attacking them. 


Shots were fired in the darkness and de Beaujflais assumed that 


in the morning deBeaulolais dispatched two men on camels to warn the remainder 


of his force against possible ambush. 
Arabs nor the men sent to warn them. 


When the force arrived they had seen neither 


George Lawrence gladly agrees to take the supposed confession to Lady Brandon 


his old sweetheart, and tell her the story. 
Water” has been stolen. 


She does not admit or deny that the “Blue 








Iet me find you a wife,” she continued. 

Lawrence sighed and ignored the sug- 
gestion, 

“How is lfolliot?” he asked instead 

“Perfectly well, thank you. Why 
shouldn’t he be?” was the reply—in the 
tone of which a careful listener, such as 
George Lawrence, might have detected a 
note of defensiveness, almost of annoy- 
ance, of repudiation of an unwarrantable 
implication. 


If La ence did detect if, he ignored 
this also 

“Where is the good Sir Hector Bran- 
don?” he asked with casual politeness. 


“Oh, in Thibet, or Paris, or East Africa, 
or Monte Carlo, or the South Sea Islands, 
or Homburg Actually Kashmir, I be- 
lieve, thank you, George,” replied Lady 
Brandon, and added: “Have you brought 
a suit-case or must you wire?” 

“T—er—am_ staying at the 
Arms, and there,” 
Lawrence 

“And how long have you been at the 
trandon Arms, George?” she enquired. 

“Five minutes,” he answered. 

“You must be tired of it then, dear,” 

mmented Lady Brandon, and added: ‘I'll 


send Robert down for your things.” 
* * . 


Brandon 


have one admitted 


That evening, George Lawrence told 
Lady Brandon all that Major de Beaujolias 
had told him, adding his own ideas, sug- 
gestions, and theories. But whereas the 
soldier had been concerned with the in- 
explicable events of the day. Lawrence 
was concerned with the unexplicable paper 
and the means by which it had reached the 
hand of a dead man, on the roof of a 
desert outpost in the Sahara. 

Throughout his telling of the tale, Lady 
Brandon maintained an unbroken silence, 
but her eyes scarcely left his face. 

At the end she asked a few questions, 
but offered no opinion, propounded no 
theory 

“We'll talk 
Geoge,” she said. 

And after a piognantly delightful dinner 

it being explained that the Reverened 
Maurice Ffolliot was dining in his room 
tonight, owing to a headache—George 
Lawrence found that the talking was again 
to be done by him. Ali that Lady Bran- 
don contributed to the conversation was 
questions. Again she offered no opinion, 
propounded no theory 


about it after dinner, 


don took him for a long drive. That the 
subject which now obsessed him (as it had, 
in a different way and for a different 
reason, obsessed de Beaujolais) was also 
occupying her mind, was demonstrated by 
the fact that, from time to time, and a 
propos of nothing in particular, she would 
suddenly ask him some fresh question bear- 
ing on the secret of the tragedy of Zinder- 
neuf. 

How he restrained himself from saying, 
“Where is Michael? Has nothing hap- 
pened? Js the ‘Blue Water’ stolen?” he 
did not know. A hundred times, one or the 
other of these questions had leapt from 
his brain to the tip of his tongue, since 
the moment when, at their first interview, 
he had seen that she wished to make no 
communication or statement whatever. 

As the carriage turned in at the park 
pates on their return, he laid his hand on 
hers and said: 

“My dear—I think everything has now 
been said, except one thing—your instruc- 
tions to me. All I want now is to be 
told exactly what you want me to do.” 

- “T will tell you that, George, when you 
go——And thank you, my dear,” replied 
Lady Brandon. 

So he possessed his soul in patience 
until the hour struck. 

* * * 

“Come and rest on this chest a moment, 
Patricia,” he said, on taking his departure 
next day, when she had telephoned to the 
garage, “to give me my orders. You are 
gong to make me happier than I have been 
since you told me that you liked me too 
much to love me.” 

Lady Brandon seated herself beside Law- 
rence and all but loved him for his 
chivalrous devotion, his unselfishness, his 
gentle strength, and utter trustworthiness. 

“We have sat here before, George,” she 
said, smiling and, as he took her hand: 

“Listen, my dear. This is what I want 
you to do for me. Just nothing at all. 
The ‘Blue Water’ is not at Zinderneuf, 


nor anywhere else in Africa. Where 
Michael is I do not know. What that 
paper means, I cannot tell. And thank 


you so much for wanting to help me, and 
for asking no questions. And now, good- 
bye, my dear, dear friend....” 

“Good-bye, my dearest dear,” said 
George Lawrence, most sorely puzzled, and 
went out to the door a sadder but not a 
wiser man. 


As the car drove away, Lady Brandon 
stood in deep thought, pinching her lip, 

“To think of that now!” she said..., 
“‘Be sure your sins.’....The world is a 
very small place....” and went in search 
of the Reverend Maurice Ffolliot. 

eS eis 

In regard to this same gentleman, 
George Lawrence entertained’ feeling 
which were undeniably mixed. 

As a just an honest man, he recognised 
that the Reverend Maurice Ffolliot was a 
gentle-souled, sweet-natured, lovable crea- 
ture, a finished scholar, a polished and 
cultured gentleman who had never intense 
tionally harmed a living creature. * 

As the jealous life long admired and 
devotee of Lady Brandon, the’ rejected but 
undiminished lover, he knew that he hated 
not so much Ffolliot himself, as the fact 
of his existence. 

Irrationally, George Lawrence felt that 
Lady Brandon would long outlive that 
notorious evil-liver, her husband. But for 
I folliot, he believed, his unswerving faithe 
ful devotion would then get its reward, 

Concerning the man’s history, all he 
knew was, that he had been the curate, 
well-born but penniless, to whom Lady 
Brandon's father had presented the living 
which was in his gift. With the beautiful 
Patricia Rivers, Ffolliot had fallen dis- 
astrously and hopelessly in love. 

Toward the young man, Patricia Rivers 
had entertained a sentiment of affection, 
compounded more of pity than of love. 

Under the parental pressure, assisted by 
training and comparative poverty, ambi 
tion had triumphed over affection, and the 
girl, after some refusals, had married 
wealthy Sir Hector Brandon. 

Later, and too late, she had realised the 
abysmal gulf that must lie between life 
with a selfish, heartless, gross roué, and 
that with such a man as the companion of 
her youth, with whom she had worked and 
played and whose cleverness, learning, 
sweet nature, and noble unselfishness she 
now realised. 

Lawrence was aware that Lady Bran- 
don fully believed that the almost fatal 
nervous breakdown which utterly changed 
Ffolliot in body and mind, was the direct 
result of her worldly and loveless marriage 
with a mean and vicious man. In this 
belief she had swooped down upon the poor 
lodgings where Ffolliot lay at death’s door, 
wrecked in body and unhinged of mind; 
and brought him back with her to Brandon 
Abbas as soon as he could be moved. 
From there he had never gone—not for 
a single day, nor a single hour. 

When he recovered, he was installed as 
chaplain, and as “the Chaplain” he had 
been known ever since. 

Almost reluctantly, George Lawrence 
admitted that most of what was good, 
simple, kind, and happy in that house 
emanated from this gentle presence.... 

Pacing the little platform of the way- 
side station, it occurred to George Laws 
rence to wonder if he might have more 
to tell the puzzled de Beaujolais had his 
visit to Brandon Abbas included the 
privilege, if not the pleasure, of a conversa- 
tion with the Reverend Maurice Ffolliot: 


PART II 
CHAPTER I 

Eptror’s Notr—Part two of the story begins 
with the boyhood of Beau Geste and his two broth- 
ers and finally to the solution of the mystery ree 
lated in part one. It is told by John Geste, the 
youngest of the three brothers. 
6s] THINK, perhaps, that if Very 

Small Geste were allowed to live, 
he might retrieve his character and find a 
heroe’s grave,” said the Lieutenant. 

“Oh, please let him live,” interrupted 
Faithful Hound. “He is very useful at 
times, if only to try things on.” P 

I was very grateful to Faithful Hound 
for daring to intercede for me, but felt 
that she was rating my general usefulnes 
somewhat low. 

“Well, we'll try bread and water on him, 
then,” said the Captain after a pause, dur 
ing which I suffered many things. “We'll 
also try a flogging,” he added, on seeing 
my face brighten, “and the name of Feeble 
Geste....Remove it.” : 

And I was removed by the Lieutenant, 
Ghastly Gustus, and Queen Claudia, that 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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W* are still wait- 
ing for a num- 
ber of scouts to send 
in their final records 
for the Woodchuck- 
Rat Contest before 
announcing the prizes. 
Remember that your 
record should be sign- 
ed by two adults. We 
should have these rec- 
ords by December 7th, 
at the latest so that 
the boys will get their 
prizes before Christmas. 

How many of you are planning to enter 
the contest for the best map? This con- 
test was announced in the November 6th 
Scout column. Refer to page 75 and 76 
in the first degree book, then make a map 
of some territory nearby and send it to 
us. The contest closes January first. 

Our membership is slowly increasing but 
now that most of you are in school I 
hope you will send in the applications 
faster. We want 500 new members during 
the coming winter. If you know of Lone 
Scouts who do not belong to the A. A. 
Tribe tell them that it costs nothing to 
join us. 

Always remember that the Scout who 
is always working to pass his degree tests 
is the one who gets the most benefit. I 
hope many of you will write me some 
letters for the Scout column»—Lone 
Scout Editor. 











— 





Organizing A Local Tribe 
By FRANK VAUGHN 

VERY Lone Scout living where there 

are other boys should organize a local 
tribe. This will benefit all concerned. A 
boy can get much more out of the Lone 
Scouts of America if he is a member 
of an active tribe. Many boys who belong 
to a tribe would have only a half hearted 
interest in scouting’ were it not for the 
tribe which keeps them interested. It is a 
great deal easier to learn the degrees when 
you have other scouts to practice with. 
One of the scouts mentioned a while back 
that he had difficulty in tearning signaling 
with no one to practice with. Signaling 
is hard to learn anyway, but if he had the 
privilege of belonging to a tribe he could 
practice with his fellow members. It is 
not as hard as you think to organize a 
tribe. Of course you have to have at 
least five scouts before you can organize. 
Show the fellows things you learn from 
your degree books, give them a squint of 
your AISAP and badges, tell them about 
your corries and your contributing and 
they will be almost sure to join. 

When you get your five members decide 
on a date to hold the organization meeting 
and tell the fellows to be there. At the 
meeting read what there is in the hand- 
book about tribes and the article by Henry 
Klee concerning the election of a tribe 


chief. (Henry’s article was in the April 
24 A. A.) Explain the purpose of the 


tribe and then get busy. 

After the organization meeting you may 
wonder what to do to keep up the in- 
terest at the meetings. our tribe holds its 
meetings every Thursday evening. We 
have racing, jumping and outdoor scout- 
ing when the weather permits and when 
it does not we have short stories read, 
talks about things of interest, degree work, 
etc. 

The organizer of a local tribe gets five 
booster .points besides the ones he gets 
for getting the fellows to join the L. S. A. 





News Notes 


At a recent election for Grand Coun- 
cil Chief, Fred Munich was re-elected as 
Council Chief of district No. 2 which 
includes most of the territory covered by 
the AmericAN AcricuLTURIST Tribe. 
Harry Shain of Newton, Mass. was 
elected Council Chief of region No. I, 
while G. Kenneth Weer of Batavia was 
elected Council Chief of region No. 3. 

* * * 

Billy Cox of Wallkill is planning to 
Start an amateur publication, the first issue 
of which is to appear in January. It is 
be called the Iroquois Tom Tom and it is 
to be published monthly for a six months 
trial. There will be four 6 by 9 pages 
and the subscription price will be 30c for 


i The A. A. Tribe 


Lone Scouts---Boy Scouts 


the six months. Ads are needed for the 
first issue. Rates are $5.00 a page, 50c an 
inch or Ic a word. 





There Is A Place For Sheep 
In The East 


(Continued from page 3) 

and, barring the hot-house lamb, which is 
in its own class, there is no better time 
than the weeks between the run of the 
lambs from the western forests which is 
at its flush in September and October and 
the coming of the fed lambs from the feed- 
lots after Christmas. 

The Government has a good-sized flock 
of sheep at the Morgan Horse Farm in 
Addison County, Vermont. For many 
years the bucks have been turned with 
the ewes late in December, which brings 
the lambs in late May and June. Pasture 
is good when the lambs arrive and they 
soon learn to eat. 

The Government’s lambs are finished in 
mid-November weighing between 70 and 
80 pounds each and arrive in Jersey City 
when there is a scarcity of prime lambs 
and just at the opening of the Christmas 
trade. Lambs which come in March will 
be at the right market weight of 70 to 80 
pounds in September when the market is 
full of lambs and the price is down. If 
they are held over to go in November 
when the price is up, they will weigh 
around 90 pounds which is too heavy for 
them to bring top prices and they will be 
docked accordingly. 

The ewes in the Government flock are 
carried through the winter on good legume 
hay and roots, and the only grain they 
get is % to % pound a day for about two 
weeks before and two weeks after they 
are bred. This is more than returned in 
the larger number of twin lambs that re- 
sult from the practice. 


Lambs the Main Object 


Wool is not to be neglected as a source 
of income from sheep in the East, but 
lambs should be the main object. 

The Government's results are applicable 
throughout the north country, probably 
anywhere in New York and New England. 

Sheep do not require expensive shelter, 
but they must have a dry place to sleep, 
sheltered from cold winds. A shed en- 
tirely open to the east or south will answer 
except during lambing time when warmer 
quarters are needed for ewes. The Gov- 
ernment method still further simplifies the 
business by having the lambs come after 
winter is over and it is thus possible to 
get satisfactory results from less elaborate 
quarters. No method, however, will re- 
lieve the owner of responsibility at lamb- 
ing time. 

It is interesting to note that the Gov- 
ernment has abandoned the use of forage 
crops for lambs on its Vermont farm. It 
was found that good permanent pasture 
is much cheaper, especially under the 
method which I have described. Stomach 
worms are controlled by dosing with cop- 
per sulphate and by taking care not to 
overstock the pastures used. 





“Beau Geste”’ 
(Continued from opposite page) 
the law might take its course. It took it, 
while Faithful Hound wept apart and 
Queen Claudia watched with deep interest. 

I used to dislike the slice of bread and 
the water, always provided for those oc- 
casions, even more than the “six of the 
best,” which was the flogging administered, 
more in sorrow than in anger, by the 
Captain himself. 

The Captain was my brother, Michael 
Geste, later and generally known as “Beau” 
Geste, by reason of his remarkable 
physical beauty, mental brilliance, and 
general distinction. He was a very un- 
usual person, of irresistible charm, and his 
charm was enhanced, to me at any rate, 
by the fact that he was an enigmatic, in- 
calculable, and incomprehensible as he was 
forceful. He was incurably romantic, and 
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ANOTHER year’s work is 
finished. Crops are har- 
vested. Christmas is almost 
here. What can you give to 
your family that will bring 
them the greatest happiness? 

If you're trying to choose 
something that will be of 
benefit to every member of 
your family . . . that will 
give them pleasure year after 
year — the finest gift you 
could possibly select is a Colt 
Light Plant. 

Colt Light floods every 
room in your home with 
steady, brilliant light. It 
does not strain the eyes — 
every member of your fam- 
ily can enjoy reading during 
the long winter evenings. It 
does away with the unpleas- 
ant task of cleaning greasy 
oil lamps. And it’s always 
safe. 

The Colt Hot Plate, with 


its instant heat for cooking, 


= 





No proposition offers a 

greater opportunity for the 

farm-trained man than sell- 

ing the Colt Light Plant. 

Write our nearest office for 
full details. 











Make your whole family 
happy this Christmas 


COLT LIGHT! 


and the Colt Iron for 
quicker and more comfort- 
able ironing, are added con- 
veniences that will appeal 
especially to your wife. 


A Colt Light Plant gives 
unfailing service for years. 
On the average farm the 
large capacity Colt Plant 
(holds 200 pounds of 
Union Carbide) needs no 
attention except refilling 
two or three times a year, at 
a cost of from seven to ten 
cents per day. 

You still have time to 
give your family a Colt 
Light Plant for Christmas, 
Write today for our free 
booklet, “Safest and Best by 
Test.” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York - - + 30 E. 42nd Se. 
Philadelphia, Pa. - - 1700 Walnut St. 
Chicago, Ill. - 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mc., 716 N. Y. Life Bidg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 6th & Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal., 8th and Brannan Sts. 





LIGHT 











to this trait added the unexpected quality 
of a bull-dog tenacity. 

Aunt Patricia, whose great favourite he 
was, said that he combined the inconsequent 
romanticism and reckless courage of a 
youthful d’Artagnan with the staunch 
tenacity and stubborn determination of a 
wise old Scotchman! 

The Lieutenant, my brother Digby, was 
his twin, a quarter of an hour his junior, 
and his devoted and worshipping shadow. 
Digby had all Michael’s qualities, but to 
a less marked degree, and he was “easier,” 
both upon himself and other people, than 
Michael was. He loved fun and laughter, 
jokes and jollity, and, above all, he loved 
doing what Michael did. 

I was a year younger than these twins, 
and very much their obedient servant. At 
preparatory school we were known as 
Geste, Small Geste, and Very Small Geste, 
and I was, indeed, Very Small in all 
things, compared with my brilliant broth- 
ers, to please whom was my chief aim in 
life. 

Probably I transferred to them the af- 
fection, obedience, and love-hunger that 
would have been given to my parents in the 
ordinary course of events; but we were 
orphans, remembered not our mother nor 
our father, and lived our youthful lives 


between school and Brandon Abbas, as soon 
as we emerged from the Chaplain’s tutel- 
age. 

Our maternal aunt, Lady Brandon, did 
more than her duty by us, but certainly 
concealed any love she may have felt for 
any of us but Michael. 

Childless herself, I think all the ma- 
ternal love she had to spare was given to 
him and Claudia, and extraordianrily beau- 
tiful girl whose origin was, so far as we 
were concerned, mysterious, but who was 
vaguely referred to as a cousin. She and 
a niece of Aunt Patricia, named Isobel 
Rivers, also spent a good deal of their 
childhood at Brandon Abbas, Isobel being, 
I think, imported as a playmate and com- 
panion for Claudia when we were at 
school. She proved an excellent playmate 
and companion for us also, and, at an 
early date, earned and adorned the honors 
ary degree and honourable title of Faiths 
ful Hound. 

A frequent visitor, August Brandon, 
nephew of Sir Hector Brandon, often 
came during our holidays, in spite of the 
discouragement of the permanent name of 
Ghastly Gustus and our united and uns 
disguised disapproval. Pp 


(To Be Continued) . 
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Home-made Remedy 
Stops Cough Quickly 


Finest cough medicine you ever 
used. Family supply easily 
made. Saves about $2. 











You might be surprised to know that the 
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Pinex is a highly concentrated compound 
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Makes 
“leftovers” 


really tasty 
ULDENS 


Mustard 


You will like the mellow, 
appetite-arousing flavor of 
Gulden's better than — 
mustard you ever tasted. 
New recipe book, “Seasoning 
Secrets,” sent free on request 


Charles Gulden, Inc., Dept. a 
48 Elizabeth St., New York 






















Colds 


Can be ended tomorrow 


That cold can be ended in 24 hours. 
You can open the bowels, check the 
fever and tone the whole system 
quickly. HILL'S will do that for you, 
as it does this for millions. It is the 
supreme help, the complete help for 
a cold. So efficient that we paid 
$1,000,000 for it. Don’t rely ona lesser 
help, and don’t delay. 


Be Sare It's 


CASCARL QUININE 










Candle 


Wont” with Portrait 
N s\¥) 30 Power 


MAZING INVENTION, Briilixat, 
soft, mellow white igs, restful to 
96% alr. Eq 


eyes. Burns uals 
safety, brilllancy of electricity, 1-i0th 
the cost. 20 times brighter than wick 


Low p . 
lamps, wall, hanging lamps and lanterns. 


REE Trial. 


Liberal O ffer 
‘Try it 30 days Free. 
Write at once for 
special introductory, 
low price, offer and 
free trial opportuni- 
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HE kitchen in our farm home is a 

room 15 by 15, serving both as din- 
ing room and kitchen for a family of 
five It has only a southeastern ex- 
posur Che furniture is arranged in the 
room at present as shown in Figure 1. 
improvements have already 
been made. The laundry now replaces 
a pantry which had the dish cupboards 
at the further end with food supplies and 
utensils and other equipment on either 
side making a distance of about twenty- 
five feet to the place of food prepara- 
tion which was then near the north- 
west side of the kitchen wall. When 
made into a laundry the cupboards and 
drawers were removed to the west wall 
of the kitchen and the flat-topped cabi- 
net was moved out into the room thereby 
making the distance from the dish and 
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LAUNDRY 


work 


dry storage cupboard to the 
table about two feet Also a spring 
water faucet and white cnamel sink re- 
places an old cistern pump and painted 
iron sink and a large drain tile into a 
cess pool replaces a drain out onto the 
ground through the side of the house. 
4 cistern installed above part of the 
kitchen supplies the faucet above the 
stove reservoir with soft water. Too, 
the installing of a dumb waiter has 
eliminated many steps and been a great 
convenience 

In spite of these improvements, the 
room is so large for.a kitchen, the light 
rather poor, though the ventilation ts 
not so bad as some of the doors can 
be opened into the adjoining rooms with 
outside windows and doors. Opening 
the two doors off the outside hallway 
makes free circulation cxcept on some 
summer days when a wood fed cook 
stove heats up the room considerably, 
making it rather uncomiortable for the 
kitchen to serve as a dining room as 
well Then there is so littl chance for 
ntriving for more or continued work- 
ing space around the room with the 
walls being cut up with so many doors. 
Rather than remodel this kitchen and in 
order to make a compact, smaller well- 
lighted, more convenient kitchen, I 
should like to combine part of the out- 
side hallway, bedroom and clothesroom 
with a 2 foot space made by moving 
the bedroom and kitchen partition wall 
back into the old kitchen, thereby mak- 
ing a new kitchen 10% by 13 with a south- 
ern, western and northern exposure 
with a porch on the southwest as 
shown in Figure 2. 

The walls in this new kitchen are to 
be a hard plaster, painted old-ivory with 
the ceiling a very pale cream, the mill- 
work to be of hard pine finished with 
several coats of ivory enamel, slightly 
darker than the wall, making all sur- 
faces hard and easily cleaned. The furni- 
ture with the exception of the stove, 
sink, chair and stool will be built in 
and finished with ivory enamel to match 
the rest of the millwork, with a delicate 
threadline of delft blue decorating cup- 
board doors and drawers. Orilcloth 
with a small blue block pattern pasted 
to the cupboard shelves would add much 
to their attractiveness and case in keep- 
ing clean. A linoleum with a blue de- 
sien on a background of cream and buff 
will be used for floor covering 


co 





BEDROOM 
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My Improved Kitchen 


Secora-Prize Letter in the Kitchen Improvement Contest 


The window shades will be white to Above are cupboards to contain the china. 


match the paint of the house and dainty 
white swiss curtains hand-hemmed with 
a thread of blue would be attractive and 
easily laundered. 

Acetylene lights would be used, as 
the house is lighted with that, one con- 
venient to the sink and another near the 
stove. Also there would be the acety- 
lene iron in a recess above an ironing 
board which would be folded in a cup- 
board back of the dining room dovr. 
On the southwest wall is the outside 
door with a 2 by 4 foot glass, leading 
in from the porch, then a 2 by 4 foot 
window. The stove is in the end of the 
room behind which is an ample wood- 
box built in the wall so it could be filled 
from the outside, avoiding much litter. 
Above is a built-in recess 2 inches by 
12 inches containing 
a shelf to hold matches 
salt and pepper, etc., 
underneath which are 
hooks for holders, ete. 
In the west corner a 
broom and_ cleaning 
closet may be placed. 
During the summer 
months when oil 
would be cooler than 
wood for fuel the oil 
could = conve- 
niently be placed at 
the end of the cook 
stove and papers be 
laid upon the range to 
serve as a table. 

On the middle of 
the northwest wall a 
cupboard reaches to 
the ceiling while on 
either side of this, 52 
inches from the floor, 
is a 2% by 3 foot 
window admitting 
good light. In_ this 
cupboard the dry food 
supplies and dishes, in 
which food would be 
taken up at the stove 
would be placed. A rack on the end of 
the cupboard convenient to the stove may 
hold forks, stirring spoons, ete. Another 
large cupboard in the north corner may 
hold baking supplies, mixing bowls and 
utensils. Underneath the window adjoin- 
ing is a rack to hold spice containers; 
smaller cooking utensils 
hang from hooks below 
this. 

A continuous zinc- 
covered work table at 
the proper height of 
about 34 inches reach- 
ing from cupboard to 
cupboard would make it 
possthle to work ef- 
ficiently with the stove 
and sink which is = 
placed in the northeast r] 
end of the room. Under . 
the work table except- Cl] 
ing for a 2 foot space 
in front of the window 
where the worker may {| 
sit, built in molding } 
boards, drawers, bins = 
and compartments have 
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stove 


ans 


their use. The sink, 
the floor of which 
should be 30 inches 
from the floor for com- 
fort, and the drain- 
boards would be of ¥ — 


white enamel. It would 
be open underneath the 
sink allowing the work- 
er to sit while at work. 
Zack underneath would 
be a covered garbage pail enameled ivory 
while at the side of this space would hang 
the brushes and on the other side the dish 
pan. The drain for the sink would be 
cared for by a large drain tile into a cess- 
pool. Above the sink is another set of 
two-hung windows; being opposite the 
door and window on the southwest and 
at an angle with those on the north- 
west these provide for a good circula- 
tion of air, 

Adjoining the drainboard on the left is the 
cupboard already mentioned while on the 
right is the kitchen dresser merging into a 
dining sideboard which, when 3 panels are 
raised make it possible to serve the courses 
and to remove the dishes without going 
to the kitchen, likewise having the dirty 
dishes near the right hand drain board. 


All sized basins 


Fig i 


BASEMENT 





The doors on the dining room side con- 
taining leaded glass panes resembling a 
built-in buffet. Underneath the kitchen 
dresser are drawers for silver, linen, 
towels, etc. 

The position of the dumbwaiter next to 
the cupboard is convenient opening into 
both the kitchen and dining room. 


_ Next is placed the swinging door lead- 
ing into the dining room which is now a 
room 12% by 15 feet. What with some 
remodeling and with a French door and 
casenient windows along the length of 
the east side, this room could be made into 
a very attractive and pleasing, as well as 
convenient, dining room. 

In the kitchen opposite the entry door, 
a French window opening into the dining 
room would replace the old hall door thus 
emitting light into the dining room. 


Between this and the outside door is the 
basement door. At the sink would be a 
spring water faucet as well as a hot and 
cold soft water combination faucet. The 
water would be heated in the winter by the 
furnace and in summer by the use of the 
oil heater. 

Last but not least to this kitchen would be 
added a step-ladder foot stool and a serv- 
ing tray in black for saving steps in carry- 
ing dished-out food to the dining room and 
a comfortable rocking chair to be placed 
in front of the south ‘kitchen window 


Equipment for This Kitchen 


Fireless cooker Recipe file 
Scales Preserving kettles 
Clock Steamer 
Food Chopper Skillets 

Lard and fruit press Tron kettles 
Spoons (all kinds) Stew pans 
Forks (all kinds) Potato ricer 
Knives (all kinds) Masher 

Can opener Kettle covers 
Measuring curs Garbage pail 
Dish pan 





Dippers Dish drainer 
Strainer Cleaning brushes 
Mixing bowls Sink brushes 
Flour sifter Mops 

Rolling pin Dust pan 


Soap dish 
Dish scraper 


Egg beater 
Pressure cooker 





Grater Step-ladder stool 
Chopping bow! and Rocking chair 
cutter Stove 
Bread tins Sink 
Cake tins Oil stove 
J a 
PORCH 
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Pattie tins Molding boards 
P 


yrex dishes Shades 
Pans Curtains 
Towels Holders 
Dish Towels Clothes 
Pencil Memorandum 


—-MISS MARIE ATHAWES, | 
Penn Yan, N. Y- 








Putting the woodbox on casters reduced 
friction in more than one way. 











Banish Pimples 
By Using 


Cuticura 
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A Fair Division of Chattels 


Would Save Many Heartaches It Arrangea “Betore’’ ana Not “After’’ 


N dividing the personal property of an 

estate the owner had left with his will 
the plan he wished used. Each article of 
furniture and each piece of machinery, as 
well as the stock, was to be valued by three 
disinterested, intelligent persons and a 
money value to the amount it was estimated 
the things would receive in open market 
was to be placed on each item. Each of 
the three children had the privilege of 
choosing an appraiser, and the money for 
the appraisement was to come out of the 
estate. 

When all was done the eldest took first 
choice, then the second and then the third. 
Next time the second chose first, then the 
third and last the eldest son. This rule 
observed all the way through taking turns 
in the matter of choice 

When everything was divided the 
amounts were added as at a public sale, 
and those who had received more paid in 
cash the difference owed. Every item had 
been noted and set apart so there could 
be no confusion or misunderstanding in the 
small items, and of course with the live 
stock and machinery there could be no 
confusion as each piece and animal re- 
ceived a mark as soon as selected. 

It was an ideal plan and each heir was 
satisfied. If the stock had been sold at 
forced sale, or divided haphazard, there 
would have been dissatisfaction. If any- 
one thought the eldest son in taking first 
choice got the best in that first advantage 
no one mentioned it—Hitpa Rich MOND, 





Why Eggs Are Leathery 


HEN we want to characterize a man 

as being more or less tough we say 

he is “hard-boiled.” “So is an egg” as the 
boys say, when it is really boiled. An 
egg should never be brought to the boil- 
ing point if it is to reach its consumer 
at its tenderest best. It may be solid 


throughout and still be cut with a fork 
without the faintest suggestion of leatheri- 
ness. 

Try these experiments if you wish to 
convince yourself: 1. boil an egg vigor- 
ously three minutes; 2. put an egg in a 
pan of boiling water and set back where 
it does not boil longer, but leave in the 
water 8 minutes. See which of these 
“soft-boils” is better. 

For the hard-cooked eggs—the proper 
term, instead of “boiled’—try these 
methods; 1. boil an egg for ten minutes; 
2, put an egg in a pan of boiling water 
and keep just below the boiling point for 
30 minutes. Then compare results. 

If directions are followed carefully you 
will undoubtedly find that boiling makes 
the eggs leathery and keeping them just 
below boiling point will cook them with- 
out toughening. So now we find more 
people asking for soft-or hard—cooked 
eggs rather than botled. 





Little "Lasses Cakes 


Sift together 2 cups flour, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder, and %4 teaspoon salt. Add 
14 cup prown sugar, % cup molasses, I 
egg, I-3 cup melted shortening, % cup 
milk and vanilla flavoring. Beat well. Bake 
as cup cakes for 20 to 30 minutes.—L. A. 
Ge 

Combination of flavors give a rather 
original taste to these little cakes. Try 
them on the children and sce how fast 
they go. 

* * * 


Carrot Sticks 


Peel, wash and cut carrots in sticxs, 
lengthwise. Cook until tender, drain, 
(save the water for soup) and arrange on 
baking pan. Spread each piece with but- 
ter, sprinkle with sugar, salt and pepper, 



























Pattern 2326 
is a smart de- 
sign for young 
boys. The rag- 
lan sleeve its 
easy to set in 
and the home 
dressmaker can 
easily get @ 
tailored effect 
with it. It 
comes im sizes 


12 end 14 
years. Size 8 
requires 2% 
yards of 36- 
snch =6material. 


Price 13c. 


Pattern 2311 
is @ charming 
apron for gifts 
or for one's 
own use. Cre- 
tonne, ging- 
ham, figured 
pPerceles, or 
ealicoes make 
up most attrac- 
tively. It cuts 
im sizes small, 
medium and 
jarge. The 
medium size 
requires 1% 
yards of 36- 
ich material. 
Price 13c. 


Fashion 
4614th Avenue, New York City. 





Clothes For The Family 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly 
and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or goin (al- 
though coin is sent at own risk). Add 12c for one of our Fall and Winter 
Books and send to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 


Pattern 2929 
has the new 
collar and 
front closing 
so practical for 
young girls’ 

frocks, Made 
fs up om pretty 
i -¥ plaids found in 
winter mate- 
rials, any girl 
would like this 
pattern. It 
comes im sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. 
Size 8 re 
quires 1% 
yards of 40- 
inch ~ material 
with % yard 
of 27-inch ma- 
terial contrast- 
ing. Price 


7 13c. 
220." 





Pattern 2936 
$s especially 
fiattering to 
full figures. It 
has the slender- 
izing straight 
line effects, be- 
sides showing 
this season's 
touch im the 
removable ves- 
tee. It comes 
in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 
inches bust 
measure. Size 
36 requires 3 
— of - : 
snch materta yc 
with % yard of 2930 
40-inch mate- 

rial = cont rast- 

ing. Price 

13c. 














and brown in quick oven. Serve at once.— 
B'S 

For the lowly carrot this dish in its 
cooking ts very pleasing. Carrots -pre- 
pared tn this way give a nice touch of 
color for garnish around meats, besides 
being delicious to taste. 





Price List For Standard 
Embroidery Articles 


(See color page opposite page 15) 


No. 1161: Silver knife case ..... 50 cents 
No. 1162: Silver fork case ...... 50 cents 
No. 1163: Silver tablespoon case . 50 cents 
No. 1164: Silver teaspoon case ... 50 cents 
No. 1101: Laundry bay stamped 
OR DOR GHBGD ceccccecsevesseces 59 cents 
No. 1795:.Miss’s crash apron, in 
soft green (fast color) ...... 50 cents 
No. 1191: Child’s made-up apron 
of maize colored suiting 12 
VORP GHD GO cc cceccsccceccece 75 cents 
No. 1171: Glass towel, knife and 
fer ate 23 cents 
No. 1172: Glass towel, pitcher de- 
ne. N60 6s Mie ates eee cssecee 23 Cents 


sign 
No. 1173: Glass towel, teapot de- 

CD. nk ccd bacsadcvendcendenneces 23 cents 
No. 1533: Five piece luncheon set: 

36 x 36 inches lunch cloth, four 


We ee I -a.c-sscenccscans 75 cents 
No. 1754: Runner, white Indian 
head, edges hemstitched ...... 59 cents 


Address ail orders to Embroidery Dept., 
American Agricuiturist, 461 4th Avenue, 
New York City. 





Cinnamon toast is made easily if the 
cinnamon, sugar and butter are cream- 
ed together and spread on the toast. 








Extra washing help! 


Unusually good 
soap and plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha, 
working together in 
Fels-Naptha, make 
clothes clean more 
quickly, more easily! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR. »_ 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM +: 
Removes Pandruff-StopsHairFalling} 

Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
4 Hisenx Chem. Wks. Patchogue, N. 




















65-Page Catalog and directions 15¢. 
Basketry Materials fteeds, raMfla, wooden bases, chair 
cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
rush, pine needles, books, tools. dyes. Lowis Steughton Drake, 
inc., 22 Everett St., Allston Statien, Bosten 34, Mass. 








baking powder. 








R. B. DAVIS CO, 
. Dept. M-12 
yj Hoboken,N. J. 
Please send Cookie Cutters 
and Cook Book. I enclose 
15c (coin or stamps) to 
cover mailing costs. 


i, Name. 











Treat the children often 
With this funny cookie zoo, 

There’s a set of cookie cutters 
Saved ’specially for you! 


IMPLY send the coupon with 15¢ (coin 
or stamps) to pay the packing and mail- 
ing costs. With each set we will send tree 
the new Davis “Book of Tempting Recipes.” 


And then you’ll know some of the treats so 
easily made with Davis Baking Powder. Davis 
insures perfect baking . . . feathery light biscuits, 
{ golden brown wafiles, tempting cakes. It is pure 
ph and sure—and, most important, it costs less and 
N you use less than of any other high-grade 


This “get-acquainted”’ offer expires July 1, 1927. 
Send for your set today; only one set can be al- 
lowed to a family. PRINT plainly on coupon below. 


Bake it BEST with 

















458 (22) 








A DVERTISEMENTS are inserted 
Tbe minimum charge per 
Count as one word each initial, 
address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 
words. 





New Jersey, 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, 
to date ot issue. Cancellation orders must 


order 





Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 

m this department at the rate of 7 cents a word. 
insertion 1s $1 per week. 
abbreviation and whole number, 
44 E. Main St.. 


Place your wants by tollowing the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
E VERY week the American Acricutturist reaches UV EK 140,000 tarmers in New York 
Peunsy!vama anu adjacent 

New York City. 
reach us on the same schedule. 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash of money ordes must accompany your 


including name and 


Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 


states. Advertising orders must reach our 
not lates than the second Monday previous 
Because of 

















American Agriculturist, December 4, 1926 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN 30 wishes position as companion 
to bachelor. BOX 398 cio AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 











HIDES—FURS—SHIPPERS 


HIDES, PELTS, WOOL, RAW FURS, TAL- 
LOW—we buy at best cash price. Write for 
prices and tags. We sell sole leather, meat 
scrap and salt. S. H. LIVINGSTON, Success- 
or to Keystone Hide Co., Lancaster, Pa. 








WE SOLICIT SMALL or large consignments 
of farmers or butchers beef and horse hides, etc., 
at current values, Freight (not express) paid. for 
fifty pounds or more. Write for tags and prices. 
PENNSYLVANIA HIDE CO., 1NC., Scranton, 


Pa. 


TOBACCO 


a CIGAR SMOKERS— Buy direct. Postpaic 1, 

No Names,’ Long Filler: $3.00 hundred, $1.75 
fifty. “Hoffman House Bouquet,” Long Filler, 
genuine Sumatra wrapper and banded: $4.00 
hundred, $2.25 fifty. Trial order fifty each, 
yr 50. Double value or money refunded. 
Paducah, Kentucky. 





CARNEY-GRAHAM co., 








SPECIAL 


_THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY of New 
York desires to place bright, attractive children 
in free family homes. These children range 
in age from babies to fifteen years and are of 
both sexes. If interested, communicate with 
MISS C. B. COMSTOCK, agent, 21 Collier St., 
Hornell, N. Y. 








Write for 
147 W. 


TRAPPERS be sure of best prices. 








price list now. BENJAMIN DORMAN, 
AGENTS WANTED POULTRY—TURKEYS pease St gow, EMTs 
INTERNATIONAL SILOS Farmers organ PUREBRED RHODE ISLAND Red Cock- RAW FURS—WANTED, Especially Musk 
ize silo clubs and get your own at small cost rels. G. L. CROCKER, R. D. No. 37, LeRoy, | rats—$1.75, Brown Weasels. $1.35 We Pay 
Agents and farmers working with our salesmen] N. Y. Postage, } id Separate, Get our Flat definite 
Prices TERN FUR CO., New Brunswick, 


CHARLES N 


can make good profits 


Pres., Meadville, Pa 











CATTLE 
FOR SALI Pt oe , Milking wr 
n Cows, Heife ur : Com 
dited Herd ihe t of — 
W. id's Largest Bull H. ¢ McCONNELI. 
N. ¥ 


R. D. No. 3, Penn Yan, 





REGISTERED AYRSHIRES. Entire herd 


cow " car ing, to 7 ve $ heifers about t 
fresh younger heifer ull, ¢ l-s ot 
Leto OW i sell at a barygair GEO. 1. BOYN 
TON, Worcester, New York 





15 = ‘AD bY ta GRADI COWS a 
IIs blood 


Ay ine Ne ike room 








JAME S I ARR i L, k No. 
head of high grade T. B 
t 1 < Guernsey heifer » yeu hd 
I t h the winter. GEORGE W 


o freshen hrot } 
MOSELEY, Cazenovia, N 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 





“STOP AND THINK" inated dog 


every unvacc 








constitutes an unnecessar menace Buy clean 
healthy vaccinated Englis i" or Welsh Shepherds 
from proven Sires ona "ate GEO. BOORMAN, 
Marat tho mn 

COONHOUNDS—River Bottom trained Black 
and tans and blueticks Combination hunters, 
Champion Rabbit hounds, Foxhounds, reasonable | 
prices, Catalogue, Photos Free Riverview Ken- 
nels. L. J. ADAMS, Ramsey, Il, 

SHEPHERD PUPPIES, males and spayed fe 





males, three dollars each, RAMSEYS, — Black 
Creek, N. Y. 
,BROKEN BEAGLES, Collie Puppies, Males 
0 $a $4.50. > HAMIL TON, Coch 
ranville, Pz 





REGISTERED OXFORD RAMS, can spar 




















a few ewes, also a few choice white collies of 
fashionable breeding, the kind that work with 
my sheep H. S. TILBURY, Owego, Tioga 
County, N 

XMAS IS COMING Five choice litter 
Scotch Collie puppies Half Price Velsh shep 
herds of all kinds Trained dogs MAPLE 
GROVE FARMS, Pope Mills, N. Y. 

MALE AIRDALE PUPPIES twelve weeks 
ol m registeres bitch Oorang strain 
W EBB cow AN, Youngstown, N. Y. 

POULTRY—TURKEYS 

SELECTED, FREE RANGE, White Wyan- 
dotte Cockerels. LAURA DECKER, Stanford- 
ville, N . 

COLUMB <a gee COCKERELS. March 
Hatch Wr lescription and _ prices 


WOODSIDE ‘pou L "TRY ’ FARM, Mahaffey, Pa 








WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, Re 
gal Dorcas foundation, $3.50 and $5.00. HILI 
VIEW FARM, Wallki it, N. Y 

TURKEYS—Mammoth Bronze, Bourbon Red, 
Narragansett, White i Mand ‘bens, toms, unre 
lated pairs and®trios, qualit Reasonable 








prices, WALTER DROS Powhatan Point, 
Ohio. 

BOURBON RED TURKEYS, Free range, 
> ease tree Hens $7, Ton $10, $12, Yearling 
ms $16 Also white Chine Gander et 
Fy OLEMAN, Rushville, Pa., Susquehanna nty 
PUREBRED MAMMOTH BRONZE Tur 
keys, Wolf & Gold Bank St May hatched 
Until Dee 18th JULIA k ‘ACE, Ren laer 

Falls, N. Y. R.D 





PUREBRED Bot RBON 


$10.00, hens $8 S. 1 


toms $ 
DeKalk JIct.. New York 


RED TURKEYS, 
NOBLE, R. 3 





Columbian Wy indottes cockerels 


FOR Sats 
« 








cach, m fa pedigreed white 
Col pups Wr to "TOHN SANTEE, Free 
1 t Ohio 
BARRON STRAIN, § choicest hens, all lay 
ine now 1 cockerel $25 Also laying pullets 
$2.3 it guaranteed or money refunded 
ED Ww Al Kt x "Wend r ~ 
RIG DISCOUNTS on early orders for our 
ich quality ch Write for Catalogue 
PORT! AND HATCHERY . Portland, Indiana 





DRAKES, perfe Tune 


ROI FE. N t markings, 
5 PICKERING, Comrie 


«l 5.00 each { 
e, J A arnnlll N. ¥ 


bh 
Ay 


CROSBY, 





| 
a 
“| 











MAMMOTH 
sig laying strain 


Deansbore 


PEKIN 
CERTIFIED 


DPRAKES $4.00 each 
HATCHERY, 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 





New we. 





BOOK Trapper’s Supplies at Big 
important information. Highest 

IRVING HERSKOVITS 
28th St. N. Y. C. 


TREASURE 
S ivings and 
Prices m years. W. 
FUR CO., Inc., 74 W. 





BIGGER PRICES, quicker payments, square 











EGG CASES—Wholesale dealer and shippe ) - . 
nd hand egg cas ae ae = Hong ; nines .. per No commission charged. Shipping charges 
L ‘OU IS OLOF Sky, 703 Gre . alien paid or refunded. Ship your furs to GEO, I. 
N. ¥ reene Ave., Brooklyn, FOX, Inc. 256 W. 30th St., N. Y. C. 
FARMS FOR SALE HONEY Pp € Cc s 





FOR SALE—Farm about fifty-six arces in 
Schoharie Valley, contiguous Village Middle- 
burgh, entirely fertile flats, suitable general farm- 

gardening, brick residence, modern 





r market 
in ments, brick tenant 
new farm buildings, slate roofs, modern hen 

use Horses, cows, farm implements Ad- 
dress DOW and W. G. BEEKMAN, Owners, 
Middleburgh, N. Y. 


house, practically 





DAIRY 


Orange County 


"POULTRY FARM ideally located in 
e »d buildings, electricity, and 
running information write E, B. 


water. ‘or 
FLEMING, Walden 





of Calt- 
feeding 


IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


fornia farming is now a paying business, 

millions of people in towns. Dairying, hogs, poul- 
try and fruit should yield a good income. A 
small one-family farm, with little hired labor, 
insures success. ou can work outdoors all the 
year. Best crops to plant are well proved. Sell- 
ing ts done co-operatively in established markets. 
Newcomers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has 


no land to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin folder and get The Earth free for 
six months. C. L. SEAGRAVES,. General Col- 





onization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 813 Rail- 
way Exchange, Chicago. 

A FARM THAT WILL PAY YOU BIG. 
Greatest farming advantages in America. Con- 


opened great Peninsula between 
Ocean to intensive cultiva- 


erete roads have 
Chespeake Tay and 


tion Splitting up large farms Fine land at 
low prices. Low taxes. Marketing associations 
Astonishing profits. Address Room 142 


DEL-MAR-V x “BU IL DING, Salisbury, Md. 








FARM IMPLEMENTS 


A MACHINE FOR PICKING UP STONES. 
The development of a machine is under way; 
and near completed; to pick up the loose stone 
on farm land. It works as a smoothing harrow, 
which is harrowing the land, rakes the stones 
to one side and picks them up in the wheel, 
which makes the draft very slight as there are 
no gears. Would draw no harder than a wheel 
harrow or cultivator. The stones are elevated 
in the wheel and deposited in a dump body on 
the frame, which can be unloaded like an old- 
fashioned ox cart. It will be very simple to 

















WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percales. 
Your money's worth every times PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn, 








BARREL LOTS Slightly Damaged Crockery, 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, etc. 
Shipped direct By Factory to Consumer. Write 


for Particulars 
E. SWASEY & COMP: ANY, PORTLAND, ME. 




















WONDERVIEW EXTRACTED HONEY tor 
your hot cakes, clover or buckwheat. Five pounds 
prepaid, third zone, $1.00. OSCAR WOOD- 








RUFF, Towanda, Pa. 

10 LBS. CLOVER $2.00. Buckwheat $1.75. 
Postpaid third zone. 60 Lbs. Here. Buckwheat 
$6.00. Clover Blend (Mostly $6.50. 


Clover) 
HENRY WILLIAMS, Romulus, N. Y. 
FINE QUALITY aes Fall Honey 
60 Ib. can $5.50, two $10.00 here. 10 Ibs. $1.75, 
5 Ibs $1.00 prepaid 3rd zone EDWARD 
REDDOUT, New Woodstock, New York. 


PURE EXTRACTED Buckwheat honey. 5 Ib. 
pail, 90 cents postpaid third zone. EDWIN 
RICKARD, Schoharie, New York. 











comb-honey and 


HONEY—We need choice 
HALLOCK, Clay- 


maple syrup for select trade. 
ton, New Jersey. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


OAT STRAW and all kinds hay, Clover mixed 
gir: Get delivered prices, Carloads. JAMES 
E. DANTE, Jr., East Worcester, N. Y. 


TAXIVDERMIST WORK. Deer head $9 to $11. 
Ladies’ Furs $8 to $10. Other work reasonable. 
Mounted specimens for sale. 20 years experi- 
ence. D. H. SWINBURN, Littleton, N. H. 


STOW’S PATENT STOVE BRICK, Fit any 
range, easily applied. Price, One dollar with or- 
der. Castings turnished. Agents wanted. S, J. 
STOW, New Haven, Ct. 











Yates Co., N. Y. 
Baldwin, Greening, 
Baskets or Barrels. 


DUNDEE, 
W. R. Howell 
Twenty-Ounce. 


King, 





Wyoming Co., R. D. 2, N. Y. 


WARSAW, 
Greening, Northern Spy. 


Charles H. Draper. 








TULLY, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 

John E. Dwyer. Northern Spy, Greening, 
Wagner. 

HIMROD, Yates Co., N. Y. 

W. G. Cornell. Baldwin, Greening. Hand- 
picked. 





FLEMINGTON, Hunterdon Co., Box 492, N. J. 
James J. Huggins. Baldwin, York Imperial, 
Stark, Salisbury and others. $.80 per bushel, 
good quality, sprayed. 





RRANCHVILLE, Sussex Co., N. J. 





Harvey A. Kice. Baldwin, Greening, Pippins, 
Twenty-Ounce, Fallawaters. 
PATTERSON, Passaic Co., 245 N. 7th St. 


Rickard Stoffels. Would like to get Baldwin 
apples. Interested in selling apples. 





ams Delaware Co., N. Y. , 

J. Armstrong. Would like to buy Kings, 
oe, McIntosh, R. I. Greenings, one half bare 
rel each. 





FORESTVILLE, Chautauqua Co., , 4 
L. M. Downer. Spy, Greening, ip thet. 
sprayed, pruned and fertilized. 


Trees 





tor Dairymen’s League Certih- 


CASH PAID 
all series. L. F. THORN. 


cates of indebtedness, 
TON, Dimock, Pa. 





DOLLARS PAID for old Postage Stamps on 


WALDEN, Orange Co., R. D. 2, N.Y. 
L. D. Morrissey. Baldwin, Greening, Northern 


Spy. Price reasonable. 





Sullivan . : 


envelopes used betore 1875 also Civil War pa- LIBERTY, . - 
triotic envelopes. JOHN GLAZE, Brightwood, | Charles Taylor. King, ( bikie, Baldwin, Delicis 
Mass ous. Barrels or baskets. 





HAVE YOU A CAMERA?—Write for Free 
Samples of our big magazines showing how to 
make better Pictures and earn money. AMERI- 
CAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 131 Camera House, 
Boston, 17, Mass. 





CASH PAID for old letters and envelopes with 








operate, requiring only a team and driver, will stamps on. ‘rite or send what you have. 
pick up stones 10 inches. in diameter. For further References. if necessar A. E. FREEDMAN, 
infe ~ ation, address YORK, Earlville, | so7 Hudson Ave iio N. Y. 
‘ OLD BAGS WANTED. jo oe A gt for 
eeds, middling and bran Bw, nd g prices 
HELP WANTED for other bags. OWASCO BAG CO.. Cleveland 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 
WANTED: A good girl or woman to care tor 
home and help with cooking. A good steady job EXTENSION LADDERS—20 to 32 ft., 25¢ 
for some good girl or middle-aged lady Write] ft. Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Interlaken, 
for information. JAMES FARRELL, R. 2. B] N. Y. 
48, Bradford, Pa. 








a \NTE D A FARMER: A single man to run 





RRINTING—STATIONERY, ETC. 














SEWARD, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 
W. S. Rowley. Spy, Pound Sweets and King. 





NIOBE, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
G. C. Fowler. Twenty Ounce, Baldwin, Talman 


Sweets, Greening, King, Spy, Ben Davis. $1. 00 
per bushel. 





CONGERS, Rockland Co., Box 45, N. 
C. R. Albright. Baldwin, R. I. +a Old 
Winesap. Bushel baskets. 





WALLKILL, Ulster Co., N. 
W. Hotaling. Baldwin, R. I. 
and barrels. 


_ * 
Greening. Basket 





Onondaga Co., N. Y. 

Northern Spy. Baldwin, Tall- 
Greening, Seck-No-Further, 
Sprayed. 


KIRKVILLE, 

L. S. Bettinger. 
man Sweets, R. I. 
Banana, Ben Davis. 



































re farm near Mehoopany, Penna., having C rs 
fruit, al 10 cows, potatoes and general farm TISTIC XMAS C SR = NIOBE, Chautauqua 0., ° . 
at ene = Sates sracpenery. , J st send $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. HOLL. Spitzenberg, Lady, MeIntosh Reds. All perfec 
I s farm has J been purchased by a busi- ‘ARD SP EC IAL TIE Ss, Dept. od 30 E. 10th St., sprayed fruit. _ 
ness man, who imtends to stock and run it in — York City. 
an up-t ite prac tical manner. , WATKINS, Schuyler Co., N. Y. 
hy, are two elderly ladies on the farm to UNDERWOOD al YPEW RITER, guaranteed | Frank Waugh. Baldwin, Northern Spy, Hen: 
: titer the house work. ‘ , work like new. hird origi al cost. Sample] drick Sweet, Greening, Hubbardson. 
Replying give age, experience, religion, refer | Jetter. SAMUEL KL EIN, Caldwell, N. J. ——- 
es ) n epi uniess you wisn steady . 
work, willing to work hard and know your stuff. ——-. : + ng ac wis | 
\pply R. G. DAVIS, 1166 Murray Street, scott F. ams PP - F 
Forty Fort, Penna ; a — SHEEP ing, Spies. 
OWING TO TITE INCREASING DEMAND REGISTERED Delaine rams, large, the wool SYLVANIA, Bradford Co., Pa. 
for Dairy Improvement Associations a training} and mutton combination; also ewes, - ©C.] Fred W. Card. Baldwin, "York Imperial, Fallae 
school for association milk testers will be given] WEATHERBY, Trumansburg, N. water, Northern Spy, McIntosh and R. I. Grens 
at the College of Agriculture from January 17 ing. 
to 29, 1 pa? The work will include Babcock FOR SALE—10 Re peered Hampshire ewes. 
testing, computing rations, and record keeping. BERT A. EGAN, Ovid, N. Y RIVERTON, Burlington Co., B 
4 fae - wnplete a ae, 3 Ve ha Nathan H. ‘Conrow & Son. Stayman, Rome: 
J . ept. o Anima usbandry h baskets. 
Ithaca, New York. SWINE Bushel and half bushel baske 





high grade garden 
A good pay- 


SALESMEN to sell our 


and field seeds direct to planters. 


ng position for man acquainted with farming. 
F xperience unnecessary, but honesty and in- 
lustry are. COBB CC Franklin, Mass. 





WANTED—MARRIED MAN for Fruit Farm, 
CARY W. MONTGOMERY, R. R. 7, Newark, 
Ohio. 








REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berk- 
shires, Chester Whites, Eight Week pigs, Bred 
Sows, Service Boars, Beagles, Collies. P. HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 





REGISTERED O. I. C’s. “The hog. i! sat- 
isfies” Pigs, Bred Sows, herd sire. blood 
lines. Fair prices. GEO. N. RUPRAC “iT, Mal- 


lory, N. Y. 





BORDENTOWN, Burlington Co., R. D. 1, N. Js 
Estelle E. Honnor. Baldwin, Russett, Stark, 
York Imperial, Paragon, Winesap, Rome Beauty: 





CLAYTON, Gloucester Co., N. J. 

L. T. Hallock Som. Stayman Winesap, Me- 
Intosh, Jonathan, Delicious, Paragon, Grimes Gol- 
den, Old fashioned Winesap, Smokehouse, 
Winter Banana. Choice hand picked, spra 
stock. Bushel shipments. 
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Service 


Bureau 


Patent “Radio’’ Medicines Adjudged Fraudulent 


HE alleged medicinal 

slightly radioactive waters and oth- 
er slightly radioactive preparations has 
been found to be much misrepresented, 
by the Bureau of Chemistry of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
which, in the enforcement of the Feder- 
al Food and Drugs Act, have made a 
nation-wide survey of waters and drugs 
alleged to be radioactive. The products 
analyzed for content of radium included 
hair tonics, bath compounds, supposi- 
tories, tissue creams, tonic tablets, face 
powders, ointments, mouth washes, 
demulcents, opiates, ophthalmic svolu- 
tions, healing pads and other prepara- 
tions in solid, semi-solid and liquid form 
for which therapeutic value because oi 
alleged radioactively was claimed. Only 
five per cent of the products analyzed 
and claimed to be radiwactive contained 
radium in sufficient quantities to render 
them entitled to 


efficacy of 


neighbors who feel they suffered dam- 
ages, rather than go through a distress- 
ing court action. 





Where A Will Is Altered 


| would like information on the making 
of wills. Must a will be perfect to be legal? 
For instance, if a person draws a line 
through the name of a deceased heir in a 
will, will it cause the will to be illegal? 
Suppose the month when the witnesses 
signed the will is given but the day omit- 
ted. Is the will valid? When a person is 
left a small sum can be bring in a bill for 
board and care? 


VOU have well expressed it. The will 
L doesn’t have to be perfect. The 
crossing out of a word does not work 
a revocation or a cancellation of a will; 
it can still be probated, and the same is 
true as to the omission of the day of the 

month in the testa- 





consideration as 


tion clause. A per- 


therapeutic agents 
and then only in 
certain very limited 
conditions, say the 
officials. Highly ex- 
aggerated 
therapeutic claims 
obviously designed 
to mislead the pur- 
chaser are being 
made for many of 
the products which 
contain little or no 
radium. One of 
the samples exam- 
ined consisted of a 
short glass rod 
coated on one end 
with a yellow sub- 
stance and enclosed 
in a glass bulb. The 
bulb is designed to 
be hung over the 
bed and according 


to the claims of the 
inventor catses dis- 
persion ot “all 


thoughts and worry 
about work and 
troubles and brings 
contentment, satis- 
faction and body 
comfort that soon 


“THE PROOF OF THE 
PUDDING—” 


Newton, N. J., Nov. 18, 1926 

I wish to thank both the American 
Agriculturist and the North Ameri- 
can Accident Insurance Company 
for the check received after an acci- 
dent which disabled me for a period 
of four weeks. Also for the prompt 
attention I received. Just ten days 
from the time I mailed the conipany 
the last blank which the Doctor and 
I had to fill out after my disability, 
I received the check for forty dol- 
lars. 

I certainly am glad that I receiv- 
ed the check while in this particu- 
lar locality, as an agent for a well- 
known paper had been through 
here a short time before we came 
(my husband’s work takes us to 
many different places) and had told 
the people here that the whole 
thing was a fake, and was abso- 
lutely no good. The people of 
course all believed him. Therefore, 
when I received the check I was 
only too glad to show it to the peo- 
ple in order to prove to them that 
their money was well spent. 

Thanking you all again, I am 

Yours truly, 
MRS. FIDELIA H. HOWELL. 


son who is remem- 
bered in a will can 
still present a bill 
against the estate 
although if the de- 
ceased indicated in 
his will that the 
gift should be in 
leu of any other 
other compensation 


the person would 
have to make a 
choice; he could 
not in that case 


have his claim paid 
and claim the gift 
too. 


When One 
Owner Is 
Stubborn 


if two persons own 
a farm Jointly, and 
one refuses to sell, 
when one wishes to 
go into different 
work, cannot the one 
refusing be com- 
Ppelled to give half 
the value of farm? 
There has been three 
very good offers for 


this farm, but one 
will not give their 
consent to sell. One 











results in peaceful, 





is in poor health and 





restiul sleep. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST through its 


Service Bureau has repeatedly warned 
its readers about these fraudulent patent 
medicines which claim such miraculous 
cures but in reality are nothing more or 
less than schemes to enrich the promot- 


it is a known fact that radium can 

de harm as well as good. Consequently 
it should never be resorted to unless it 
in the hands of a competent physician 


Avoid A Court Action 


We own a large farm. On this farm 
there was a lake of aout 70 acres entirely 
surrounded by our land. The dam that 
held back the water is around 100 years 
old. This spring the dam was inspected by 
a State Engineer and he said that we 
would have to make a cement spillway. 
We corresponded with the State and on 
August 25th they said that due to the tem- 
Porary sliuiceway we had put in we need 
not repair it until May 15, 1927. Saturday 
morning water was at a low mark but the 
dam gave way. it has damaged others 
somewhat. It is hard to tell just how much 
damage is done. Can we be held for that 
damage?—New York. 


OUR liability for the failure of this 

dam will depend upon the opinion 
of twelve good men and true as to 
whether you were negligent or not. You 
have one rule in your favor and that is 
that you are not liable for the damage 
done by the dam breaking if they who 
were damaged are unable to prove that 
you were negligent in maintaining your 
dam. The fact that you made some re- 
Pairs and the additional fact that the 
State’s representatives excused further 
Tepairs until 1927 are in your favor but 
against you there is the fact that the 
dam was one hundred years old and 
that it failed under no great pressure or 
flood that you could not have forseen. 
We believe it would be more advisable 
to try to effect a compromise with your 





wishes to go on a 
smaller farm but cannot unless they can 
get their money from the present one. 

OU have the right to sell your part 

or interest in the joint property toa 
stranger and no partition suit is neces- 
sary. If the other joint tenant doesn’t 
want to sell or doesn’t want to pay you 
for your interest you can disregard him 
entirely and sell your interest to any- 
one you choose, even if the other joint 
tenant is making his home on the prop- 
erty. If it is pure stubborness on the 
part of the other man probably about 
the time you propose to sell your inter- 
est to someone he doesn’t like he will 
soon get over his stubborn streak and 
join you ™ accepting one of these flat 
tering offers. 


A Question Of Ownership 


t «wish to have the following questions 
answered: (1) May real estate be deeded 
Jointly to mother and daughter so that in 
case of the death of one the other holds all 
Property! (2) When a tenant leaves before 
his time Is up can he demand his one-half 
interest in the cattle that was raised while 
he was wcrking the farm? There were no 
writings at any time. 

S to your real estate problem, yes. 

The right of survivorship is one of 
the incidents of joint ownership and 
you may have a deed made out to your- 
self and your daughter as joint tenants 
making one of you the owner of all the 
property when the other dies. 

As to the calves and the tenant who 
leaves before his time is up, it all de- 
pends upon what arrangement you had 
with him and whether he left without 
your permission. You might be able to 
say that unless he worked out his term 
he wasn’t worth anything to you and 
especially so if the cows belonged to 
you. We trust that he didn’t take 
French leave and take a lot of things 
with him. 





average citizen. 


on public debts. 


industry. 


La Salle St. Station, Chicago, III. 
466 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 


(23) 459 





The Farmer’s Dollar 
—and his Taxes 


Rising taxes, regardless of the purpose for 
which levied, are one of the chief items in 
the vicious circle of rising costs to the 


About 20% of county, town and city taxes, 
and about 10% of state taxes are required 
to pay the interest and sinking fund charges 


Thus funds borrowed today to be paid back 
in years to come are, in effect,a mortgage 
on the future income of agriculture and 


One of the surest ways of increasing the 
purchasing power of the dollar of the farm- 
er and the average citizen lies in the restric- 
tion of the expenditure of public monies 
to necessary public improvements only. 


New York Central Lines 


Boston & Albany—Michigan Central—Big Four—Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
and the New York Central and Subsidiary Lines 


Agricultural Relations Department Offices 
New York Central Station, Rochester, N. Y. 





Michigan Central Station, Detroit, Mich. 
68 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 








AS LOW AS $10 


Buy your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed ~- backed by $10.000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK 3 AW 


PORTABLE wWwooD 


Sawe firewood mmber, ath. vosts. ete Ripping 
table can be attached Lowest oriced vractica) saw 
made. Other styler and sizes at money-making 
prices Awe A & Z all stee 
Guaranteed Concrete Mixers—money saver 
on all concrete obs 
Write oday for FREE CATALOC 
showing all kinds saws, engines 
feea mills. concrete mixers anc 
fence. Ford& Fordson Attachments 
ete Full of survrising bargains 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO 
Bex 4 Belleville, Pa 




















If You Have Anything to Buy, Sell or Trade 
ADVERTISE 
in the Classified Columns of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 








WITTE Los Saw 





Wico Magneto 









"LOW PRICE 
4 EASY TERMS 


COMPLETE outfits, everything you need when 
you gointotimber. No extras to buy. Saws 
15 to 25 cords a day, Cheapest to operate— 
runs all day at cost of 2c an hour per H-P, 
Burns any fuel with big curpiee of power for 
any work. USE IT FOR OTHER WORK. 
Completely equipped with WICO magneto, 
speed and power regulator, throttling gov- 
ernor and 2 fly-wheels so can be used for any 
other jobs—pumping water, grinding grain, 
etc.—an all-purpose outfit that wil] work every 
day in the year. Only 3 minutes to change 
from log saw to tree saw—10 seconds to clamp 
to tree. Fastest felling ever known. Fells trees 
from any position. 


Lifetime Guarantee 


i send name today f: 
FREE BOOK SEW cation lower prices 
i= offers, and how to make money with these rigs. 
Tolls el, bout engines, sawing outfits and pumpers. 


WITi= ENGINE WORKS 








8804 Witte Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
6804 Empire Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 
6804 Witte Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


“3 HOURS SHIPPING SERVICE” 














When writing to advertizers be sure to 

















mention the AmericaAgriculturist. 







Keep Winter’ thieving fingers out of your - 
milk pails. 


wi freezing weather come special farm problems. For 
example, the care of cows. To give the maximum amount 
of milk a cow must drink all the water she can. But a cow 
cannot consume as much icy water as she can warm water. 
Therefore, several prominent farm papers advise warming 
water for cows during cold weather. This additional care 
and expense is paid for many times over by increased flow 
of milk and increased profits. 





How to keep Winter from stealing engine 
efficiency, too. 


Panes important farra problem in winter is efficient 
operation of your car, truck and tractor. Avoidance of 
winter driving trouble is largely a matter of correct lubrica- 
tion. Follow the Cold Weather Recommendations in the 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart while the temperature is below 
freezing. The correct grade of Mobiloil repays its slightly 
extra cost in many ways—easier starting, lower gas and oil 
consumption, smoother running, lower repair bills, less 
carbon and overheating. Modiloil proves the cheapest oil to 
use the year around, 


Cold weather driving tips to save you trou- 
ble and expense. 


1. Always push out clutch pedal before starting the 
engine. This relieves the “drag” of the transmis- 
sion on the starter. 


r I SHE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 

cars are specified oon IT 2. When starting in cold weather, use choke only 

The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated be- = & ht ° ° a 

low, are Mobiloil “E,” Mobiloit Arctic (“Arc”), while cranking. Push it back part way the instant 

Mobiloil “A,” Mobiloil “BB,” and Mobiloil“B." the engine starts and fully, as soon as possible. 

Follow winter recommendations when tempera- . 

tures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail q / . ° 

Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (excepe ary 3 Allow the engine to warm up before attempting 

Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E") / V fast driving. 

If your car is not listed here, see the complete 

Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's 





4. Use alcohol or other suitable anti-freezing mixture 
in the radiator and keep at proper strength during 
cold weather. 








PASSENGER 


5. Keep radiator protected by suitable cover during 
cold weather. 


Wint 





6. Use only oil that you know is suited to your en- 
gine. The correct grade of Mobiloil will give you 
Make the chart your guide lowest cost per mile and is worth a special trip 
: ‘to town, if necessary. 
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7. In winter you use the choke more freely. This di- 
lutes the oil in the crankcase more rapidly. This 
necessitates more frequent draining of the crank- 
case. Consult Chart of Recommendations for the 

‘correct grade of Mobiloil for winter driving. 
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VA C U U M MAIN BRANCHES: Kew York, Ghscago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
. Detroit, Pittsburgh, NGnneapolis, St-Louis- Kansas City, Dallasa 


Other branches aud distributing warehouses throughout the country) 
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